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.S. Foreign Policy Comes 
hrough the Smoke Screen 
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NITY OF the free world would be easier to maintain 





of United States foreign policy as it act s ss t 
appointed interpreters say it is 
To read the more strident defenders of the Eisenhower regi you'd think 


for example, that Washington regarded India as an enemy. They seldom mentiot 
India is a member, including the Comm vealth, as more than faintly suspect 
One of them criticized L. B. Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of State for Extern 
Affairs, for suggesting that a South-East Asia pact should include thi intri¢ 
South-East Asia 
It’s illuminating, therefore, to read a recent interview with George V. A C by J Hill 
ain . - . : : es : : over painting by James fm 
Allen is United States Ambassador to India. Unlike his predecessor Chest 
Bowles, he has no special interest in India more than in other friendly n 


but he is one of the ablest career men in the U. S. Foreign Service, with a brilliant Articles 
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record in Iran, Yu 
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American policy in India, as explained by the man 
sounds very different from the version presented each week by Republicar 
' 
publications 
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This is the kind of inspired mmon sense that make ie W 
} happy to follow American leadership It’s ap that h enten 
is obscured and distorted by those who claim t e its most de te 
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Why be a pain in the ne 
... when you can be a 





You may have good looks and 
nice clothes but if you are guilty 

halitosis (bad breath) you're a 
pain in the neck just the same. 
Why be one when it’s just as easy 
to be a prize package? Listerine 
you know, stops those humilia 
ting bad-breath worries 


Far and away the most com- 


mon cause of offensive breath is 
he bacterial fermentation of pro- 
teins which are always present in 
the mouth. Listerine Antiseptic 
kills bacteria. Listerine Antisep- 


tic stops halitosis (bad breath) 


The most widely used antiseptic in the world 


instantly and keeps it stopped 
usually for hours on end. 

No matter what else you do, 
use Listerine Antiseptic when you 
want to be extra-careful that your 
breath does not offend. Rinse the 
mouth with it night and morning, 


y 





your best. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal 
Co. (Canada) 
Limited Toronto, 
Ontario. 














(Made in 


Cancda) 


LISTERINE STOPS BAD BREATH 
FOR HOURS 





LONDON LETTER 
v Revetlay 2 4EZ, 


A Punch Below the Belt 


OU WILL agree with me that ““Muggeridge”’ is a name straight 
out of Dickens. It has a smug sound as if its owner was trying to 


It also has a materialistic 





assume a superior status in provincial society. 
sound as if the man in question might be a severe employer. Let me tell 
you about one of the most-discussed men in London who bears this 
name, although none of its attributes. 

I refer to Malcolm Muggeridge, the two-year-old editor of Punch 
Actually he is not an infant phenomenon. The two years refer to his 
term of editorship. 

Up to a few months ago I had never met him but greatly admired 
his occasional articles in the London Daily Telegraph. There was 
strength and there was even a touch of audacity in his writing which 
But it was not a matter of 
In journal- 


seemed out of place in that austere journal. 
wide public interest when he resigned from the Telegraph. 
ism people constantly come out from that same door through which 
they went. 

I took Punch for many years, partly because it was a habit, partly 
because it was gently amusing, and partly because I could not be 


t 


bothered canceling my subscription. Finally it became so mild that | 
1 


gave it up. Then one day in the House of Commons’ library I read 
again and realized that something had happened. 

Even the little figure of Mr 
Each week the 


Gone was the gentleness of other days, 


In addition to humor there was satire. 
Punch on the cover had a new baleful look in his eye. 
change became more evident. 
and gone was the gentility. Here was something that threatened to 
become more barbed than the New Yorker. 

To satisfy my curiosity I made enquiries and found that there had 
been a change of editorship. The new editor, they said, was Malcolm 
Muggeridge. 

With some knowledge of what it is like to sit in the editor’s chair 
trying to please the proprietor, trying to inspire your staff, and above 
all, trying to gauge the mood of that massive indifferent giant known as 
the public, I called up Punch offices and asked to be put through to Mr 
Muggeridge. 

When he came on the line (my Winnipeg readers must excuse me 
when I state that he had heard of me before) I said, ‘““Forgive me 
bothering you personally. I should have telephoned your circulation 
department but I want to take out a year’s subscription because of 
what you are doing with the old weekly.”’ 

Any editor in the world, even the editor of Maclean’s, would be 
pleased and encouraged by such a message. And it was my intention to 
encourage him. 

‘This is the nicest thing that could have happened,” said Mugger 


idge generously. And that was that. Continued on page 50 


These biting cartoons from Punch made Baxter see red 
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Churchill was depicted as senile and spent ; Eden as an appeasing Chamberlau 
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The “‘loss leader’ is a sure winner from the consumer's viewpoint 


BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


Ottawa 


| 











Business and Cut-Rate Prices 


OSS-LEADER selling, a form of 
competition deplored by most 
retail merchants, is the subject 
of a report the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission hopes to write 
during August. The betting in Ot 
tawa is that commissioners will rec- 
ommend no law to curb this practice 
and that their criticism of it, if any, 
will be mild Retailers may think 
themselves lucky if the report stops 
short of applauding loss leaders as a 
good thing for the consumer. 

Nominally a loss leader is some 
thing offered at a price below the 
merchant’s own purchase cost. But, 
is the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads remarked 19 years ago, “an 
ictual loss is nowadays seldom ex- 
perienced on most leaders.’’ Among 
15 examples cited before the Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Commis- 
sion’s enquiry only eight turned out 
to be priced below the merchant’s 
net purchase cost. 

In practice, anything offered at a 
cut price is likely to be dubbed a 
loss leader In a questionnaire 
circulated before the enquiry began 
the commission asked for definitions 
of the term. One manufacturer gave 

frank answer: “Our interpretation 
of loss leader would be the sale of 
standard-brand merchandise at less 
than the prevailing price at other 
stores. 

It was expressly to permit this kind 
f price cutting, and to forbid manu- 
facturers’ penalties against it, that the 
Government enacted a law against 
resale price maintenance. One of the 
jobs of the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission is to enforce that law, 
and already several prosecutions have 
been launched. There is no reason to 
expect the commission to urge repeal 
of the act. 

On the contrary, the loss-leader 
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enquiry seems to indicate that the 
law is having the effect which its 
sponsors intended 

In Ottawa. for ex imple, one na 
tionally advertised electrical ap 
pliance (Mixmaster) is offered by 
regular’”’ dealers at $58.95. A few 
blocks away, in a little discount house 
on Bank Street, you can buy the 
same article for $42.95 

Indeed some witnesses before the 
commission admitted that a great 
part of the trouble with the old resale 
price maintenance system was the 
very large markup imposed upon the 
retailer. In the material collected by 
T. D. MacDonald, director of re 
search and investigation for the 
commission, one example is the sale 
of an electric clock by a chain store 
Net purchase cost was $5.32, and the 
chain store sold the clock for $6.95 
But the price “‘suggested’” by the 


manufacturer was $14.95 


THESE WERE NOT the type of 
examples stressed by the briefs which 
condemned loss-leader selling They 
emphasized the plight of the small 
retailer when chain stores shaved the 
price on items which were vital to the 
little man but trivial to the chain 

A favorite case was cigarettes 
which are only a fraction of any 
chain grocery’s business but the 
mainstay of 92.000 tobacconists in 
Canada. The tobacco companies rely 
on these small retailers as their major 
distribution agents They argued 
that the chains were using cigarettes 
is a loss leader when they sold, not at 
an actual loss, but at a price too low 
to carry a “fair share”’ of overhead 
and profit 

Enquiry showed that the chains 
were selling at a gross profit of ten 
percent, or, after allowing for ware- 
house expenses, Continued on page 50 
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4 FAMED IRISH GUARDS BAND. , 
/ DIRECT FROM ENGLAND DF 


+ ROY ROGERS 


King of the Cowboys 
with DALE EVANS 
the entire company and TRIGGER 
-_ DAILY 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
GRANDSTAND SHOWS 


It's Your exhibition—don't miss it! 350 acres 
of fun, excitement and entertainment for all 
the family. See "Canada on the March” at 
the 1954 C.N.E. Each Province will be 
honoured with a special day 
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H.R.H. the DUCHESS of KENT 
will officially open 1954 C.NE 
Friday August 27 tt 




















WOMEN'S WORLD 
OF FASHIONS 
FOOD, FURNISHINGS 


NEW $1,500,000 
Food Products Building 


FUN-PACKED MIDWAY 
Thrilling Rotor 
Breathtaking Dancing Waters 


AGRICULTURE 
Livestock, Fruit, Vegetables 
Grain 


NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
Aug. 27th to Sept. Ist 


SPORTS - ALL TYPES 
Track + Field - Aquatic + General 
Can. Olympic Training Plan 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION Ww] aed | 


TORONTO—CANADA 


R. H. Saunders, C.B-E., O.C President Hiram E. McCallum — General Manager 






























































What do we mean, 
Rich as Croesus’ ? 


Croesus, early King 
of Lydia, was famous both 
for his immense wealth and 
‘his enterprise in developing 
the world’s first coin made 
entirely of gold—the “‘croesid.”’ In 
its way, this was an early venture 
towards establishing the gold standard. 


So that was "The Start of it All.”’ 


You may never become Rich as Croesus, 
but you are wise to aim at greater security 
and independence. Simply follow the example 
of the multitude of forward-looking Canadians 
vho maintain savings accounts with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. In making your plans 
for the future a Savings Account should 


be “The Start of It All.” _«#stm 
Ji 
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Other Life on Other Planets 











In Norman J. Berrill’s article, Are 
We Alone in the Universe? (June 15), I 
think perhaps he does not sufficiently 
emphasize the idea of ‘“‘life as we know 
it.”’ We now know life on this earth is 
vastly more varied and pervasive than 
was until very recently thought pos 
sible How can we be sure that the 
creative drive which produced life here 
may not, on other planets, have pro- 
duced life able to live under circum- 
stances utterly different from our own? 
After all, human beings could scarcely 
imagine life to be possible in the depth 
of the sea if we had not discovered the 
extraordinary creatures that exist there 

[It is not very long since scientists 
were sure that a planetary system was 
i rare occurrence. However, they have 
in a few years utterly revised their 
views as to the origin of the universe, 
and now it is considered there may be 
millions of planets like this earth 

Gilbert Templeton, Toronto 


@ May I remind zoologist Berrill that 
Darwin’s theory of evolution has been 
discarded by many of the world’s lead 
ing scientists? Some have even admit- 
ted that the Bible contains a more 
reasonable statement of the Creation 

Anyone who believes in i God 
made universe can also accept the idea 
of life 


solar systems In the present state of 


n other planets and in other 


our knowledge it is impossible to verify 
this, but one day the “‘experts’’ may 
discover that their clumsy instruments 
have been giving them the wrong 


inswers Frank C. Kenley, Ottawa. 
. Berrill draws a very VIV id 
picture of mans evolution from a 


beginning which, like all other evolu- 
tionists, he fails to account for 
Evolution requires a previous evolve 
ind since it could not have been going 
on for ever, nor could it have started 
itself, there must have been some super- 
natural force to have produced the 
‘first cause.” However much evolution 
can explain, it cannot explain itself 
Carlton S. Hester, Creston, B.C 


@® If Berrill is descended from monkeys 
via evolution where did he get his soul? 
| preter to think that God gave me 
mine and that my ancestors never did 
climb four-handed in trees Ethel 
M. Harvey, Strasbourg, Sask 


Gilbert Wants to Come Back 

While I am aware of the value of 
sensational headlines, | must deny my 
claim to the title of The Rudest Man 
in England (April 15). There are one or 
two fairly unimportant, but slightly 
irritating, errors of fact in Marjorie 
Earl’s article Sut there is no time for 
bickering: all I crave is a little of your 
space in which to say that I am happy 
ind confident in the feeling that I left 
more friends than enemies in Canada, 
to which charming country | hope one 
day to pay another refreshing and 
rewarding visit Gilbert Harding 
London, Eng 


Hutchison’s ‘Best Summary” 

When I finished reading Bruce 
Hutchison’s, The Agonizing Dilemma 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower May 15), I 


said to myself, ‘““That’s one of the best 
summaries on this man that I’ve ever 
read.”’ Indeed it’s so thought provok 
ing that I read it over the second time 
and enjoyed it just as much as at the 


first reading Kate Aitken, Toronto 


Rapids on the Ottawa 

Thomas B. Costain’s article, ‘The 
White and the Gold (May 15), states 
that the Long Sault Rapids are located 
on the Ottawa River, just east of 
Hawkesbury, Ont. It has always been 
my firm conviction that the Long Sault 
Rapids were located on the St. Law 
rence River, approximately ten mile 
west of Cornwall, Ont 

If lam wrong please accept my most 
humble apologies, however | am quit« 
certain that Costain should review his 
geography of Canada Peter Deacey 
Montreal 


Rapti O he St. Lawre were ? ‘ 
som ears following e Doli ( 
which OC irred or [hie origina Le 
S R ( on the Ottau River 


A Montrealer’s Subway Notions 
Although we admire Fred Bods 
worth’s great interest in the various 
economic aspects of subways (What the 
Subway’s Doing to Toronto, June 15 


their 





we wish that when consideri 





value ind use he would keep 


human angle more clearly in view 


He may have consulted city officials 
parking-lot operators, store managers 
ind car owners for his article on To 
ronto’s subway, but did he consult any 
of those cariess individuals who take 
up a mere twelfth of the space of 
driver? No Montrealer, after standings 
as thousands do daily for an hour in 


tram which is competing with hordes of 


vehicles as it slowly climbs an icy hill ' 
will have any detailed comments or 
right-of-way, falling off of business, or 
parking-lot revenues But, since 
subways offer rapid transit Mont ; 
realers (Mayor Houde excepted) wil , 
welcome it enthusiastically Y vonne 
Vandenengel, Montreal 
The Alibi of Paul Cachia 
In the article by Fred Thom; 
bout the Paul Cach i case (June 
severely criticizes the police for not 
nvest iting n t 
sed’s alibi 
It not part of police du 
te n lib tl i pur 
detense Py d { } t { 
: 4 








to get the necessary evidence to war 
rant an arrest, and then arrest him. If 
he claims to have an alibi it is purely 
for the defense to get that and estab- 
lish it . . . I think that Thompson’s 
criticism of the police was entirely un- 
warranted._-Frederic Watt, QC, Mag 
istrate, Guelph, Ont. 


@ . The most astonishing part of it 

was that the Crown did not permit ten 

months served in jail to count as part 

of the four-year penitentiary term 
Irving P. Rexford, Montreal 


Nylon That Didn't Rot 


The article, What You Should Know 
About the “‘Miracle’’ Fabrics (April 15), 
states that nylon curtains rot in sun 
light For an eight-year period, from 
1946 to the present, we have sold well 
over forty million yards of Hathaway 
Nylon marquisette for curtains, and we 
know personally of curtains still in 
excellent shape which were hung eight 
years ago. Of these forty million yards 
we have not received one yard back 
showing sunlight deterioration 

It is true that some very poorly made 
nylon fabrics got into the market and 
that some of these very inferior goods 
did not stand up in sunlight. On the 
other hand our own nylon marquisette 

; well as other reputably made nylon 
marquisettes, has been used in so many 
millions of homes in the United States 
that nylon curtains are one of the 
most popular types of curtains through 
out this country The Canadian 
curtain trade had a very unfortunate 
experience with nylon curtains in the 

irly postwar years because practically 
nothing but inferior fabric was sold 

E. G. Reid, Hathaway Manufactur 
ing Co., New York 


For Whom, the Bell Tolls 
We, the undersigned, w sh to ex} 
yur strong disapproval of your June 15 
iption on the irticle about Josepl 
Desfosses, Who Are They Waiting For? 
We consider it to be ungrammatical 
in this your most interesting issue o 
many long month J. A. Pearson 
V. Pearson, M. R. Gilliland, W \ 


Holly Joan Beyea Edward Smit! 


Karrl Johnston, J. Bard, Ron Sn 
George Crowe the Boar f School 
lrustees, Rothesay, N.B 


We Wave the Golden Rule 


hanks milhior rt i 
It’s Time to Put n End to St 
Chamber Security Screenin M 
his editorial may seem rather | 

the majority of Canadian de 

we have been pressured by 
f both the press and radio into be 


ng that the Canadian authorities could 
do no wrong as regards the handlin 
of spies and security risks For 
iirness, tolerance and its applic 
the Golden Rule this editor 
to say the least heartening John B 
McFadden, Canard, N.S 


| i ongratulations on vour editor 
Che Dangerous Habit of Saving No” 


May 15 It’s about time that some 
one started to take 1 realistic view of 
this ‘capitalist versus ¢ ommunist”’ 
fiasco. To whom in Washington and 
Ottawa do Russia’s peace proposals 


ilways look so “‘fatuous and phony 
And why? Why is capitalism so deathly 
ifraid of Communism that it is unwill 
ng to cede a point in the interest of 
peace? It begins to look as though 
someone besides the Russi ins might he 
nsincere in their desire for world peace 
As long as we in the West maintain 

“dog eat dog’’ attitude in both 
»ur internal and external affairs I fail 
tO se€ where we are liable to get 
anywhere A. W. Machin, Mannville, 
Alta. 
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Because you are the driver who causes accidents a a po a oe 
—or prevents them. When driving—think of the reader ylways signal when 
. . . . ° okir g a turn, stopping r siow 
pedestrian. When walking—think like a driver. ot en 
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S - 2255 For over 50 years Thompson Products 
ole at j engineers and metallurgists have been working 
La ~~ constantly with automobile builders to improve 
4 y engine and chassis parts—to make cars safer, 
V a faster, better, longer lasting and more eco- 
2 nomical to operate. 
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Deepfreeze refrigerators available in 6 models, capacities from 9.3 to 11.5 cu ft. Imperial 


Don't wait until your old one fails! 
, Buy a New Deepfreeze Refrigerator! 


See the two handy jugs for chilled juices 


Does your old refrigerator take too long 
the butter box with temperature 


to make ice cubes? Does it keep ice cream 
Does the And 


is it noisy? 


or water... 


hard? motor run too often? control. 


See the wonderful new swing-out meot 
compartment the big twin crispers and 


the slide-out shelf. 


See your Deepfreeze appliance dealer 
today if it doesn’t meet And let 


him show you the marvelous new Deepfreeze 


these tests. 


And let your friendly Deepfreeze dealer 


refrigerators that are color styled in beautiful 
Emerasheen explain to you the wonderful convenience 
of Electromatic defrost. 


See what they have... that yours hasn't! 


You'll find the newest of the new in the 
See the genuine Deepfreeze freezer beautiful Deepfreeze refrigerators. They are 
compartment...the fabulous Dispensador marvels of advance design and beauty, 
: with separate storage compartments for eggs, 
butter, cheese, salads, small greens, and So don't delay! See them today—at you: 


bottles of all sizes and shapes Deepfreeze appliance dealer's store. 


Deepfreeze 


HOME APPLIANCES 
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Deepfreeze freezers available in 8 models, 7.67 to 23.71 
Imperial Model C-146 shown above 


cu. Ft. capacity 


Deepfreeze —Pioneer of Freezers 


Backed by the experience that pioneered an in- 
dustry, a genuine Deepfreeze freezer is your 


assurance of dependability. Available in "chest" 
and “upright” models. i 
' 
' 
Send for illustrated literature. 
Ne — ee —_ « p! 
di 
Deepfreeze Home Appliances, Dept. MC-854 is 
North Chicago, Illinois as 
Gentlemen 
send me illustrated literature on Deepfré ce 
erators and freezers without any oblig r 
i 
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Will Toronto Rise to Two Million? 








Will 





S THE first bulldozers and construction crews 
move in this summer to work on the long- 
debated St. Lawrence River seaway and power 
project, Canada hums with forecasts of lusty boom 
days. Optimism is sky-high and every Great Lakes 
fishing port is dreaming of mushrooming into 
another Liverpool 
But here and there a sceptic is asking if the hopes 
could be too rosy, the optimism too high. Sorting 
out the reliable facts from the wild claims is as big 
a task as the seaway construction itself 
What will the seaway really do to Canada? What 
will it do to your town? 
The 120-mile International Rapids section of the 
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Vancouver 


BY FRED BODSWORTH 


St. Lawrence River upstream from Montreal is the 
only serious harrier preventing large ocean ships 
from sailing to the head of the Great Lakes. Here 
at present is a series of narrow 14-foot dee p canals 
through which only small cargo vessels can pass 


By means of a hydro-electric power dam ne: 


I 
Cornwall and a new series of 27-foot canals this 
shipping bottleneck will be eliminated 

It will turn the entire Great Lakes shore line into 
an extension of the Atlantic seacoast accessible 
all but 15 perce nt of ships now ply ne the oceans of 


Story, pictures continued on next two pages > 


Win Bigger Markets? 


- 


What will the Seaway do to your Town? 


the world And, what promise to be more i 
portant economically to Canada, it will permit lake 
ships, most of whicl ire now mpr soned on the 
Creat Lakes, to carry outbound cargoes to Mont 
real and beyond, eliminating much costly trans 
shipment by rail Che new deepened St. Lawrence 
canals will carry 50 n on tons of [ S ind 
Canadian freight a year instead of the present 10 
million tons The extr 10 million tons freight 
which ow doesn’t exist it all or goes by r ul 
equivalent to all the freight presently handled by 
1¢ harbors of Montreal, Vancouver, Halifax, Saint 


dJohr Quebec Citv and Toronto combined 


Since water transportatior three to ter me 
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Sturdy ocean-going ships (top) have capacities 
of 10,000 tons. Lakers, not worried by storms, 
are long and lean and hold 25,000 tons and up. 
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cheaper than land transportation, depending on 
type of freight, the seaway promises central Canada 
lower prices for raw materials and finished goods 


outgoing 
On top of these two 


coming in, and cheaper delivery of 
products to world markets. 
gilt-edged commercial blessings, like frosting on an 
already luscious cake, will be the seaway’s 1,100,000 
horsepower of cheaply produced electric power 
the bread and butter of twentieth-century industrial 
expansion. 

Excitement over the seaway has reached its peak 
in Ontario, and with good reason. Fierce rivalries 
have sprung up as its towns vie for a share of the 
Even the little St. Law- 
rence River town of Iroquois boasted that it would 
become the commercial gateway to the Great Lakes. 
Toronto, naturally, said it would become the gate- 
way to the Great Lakes; and Montreal, leaping in 
where drums were beating, said that it was the 
gateway to the Great Lakes and would remain so, 
seaway or no seaway. 

“Toronto will have a population of two million in 
15 years’ (it is 1,200,000 now), exclaimed Metro- 
politan Mayor Fred Gardiner. ‘‘Nothing can stop 
us from becoming one of the most important cities 
in the world.” 

Lloyd D. Jackson, mayor of Hamilton, pooh- 
poohed Toronto’s chest thumping and said his city 
was sure to come out ahead of Toronto in the 


promised seaway spoils. 
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He said Hamilton’s harbor i® 
5S 


seaway scramble. 
“bigger and better to begin with’”’ and his city ha 
the basic steel industries on which future industrial 
expansion can build. 

Even [roquois, a town entitled to view the seaway 
with pessimism because it will be entirely flooded 
out and have to move holus-bolus to a new site, has 
such faith in the seaway’s anticipated magic that 
Byron Saver, secretary of its planning board, boasts 
it has “the brightest future of all.’’ Saver dreams 
of Lroquois, now a town of 1,100 people, becoming 
an industrial city of 40,000. 

In London Dr. E. G. Pleva, professor of geog 
raphy at the University of Western Ontario, said, 
‘Toronto and other large centres will continue 
trying to grab all the industrial development but 
nevertheless I predict that in 25 years none of us 
will recognize this part (the London area) of 
south-western Ontario, seaway-promoted expansion 
will be so great.”’ 

Meanwhile centres like Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Seven Islands and Halifax--which though far 
removed from the projected seaway may be 
affected more than many of the seaway’s ‘next 
door neighbors-—-have been keeping aloof from the 
Ontario imbroglio in patient wait-and-see silence. 

Out of the welter of confusing evidence one 
certainty can be drawn--the seaway will create 
an upheaval in transportation and trade patterns 
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Price of domestic coal in Ontario agi far inland by water, Critish B. C. products will reach Ontario via 
may be cut by 50 cents to $1 a ton. cars will cost from $20 to $25 less. Panama Canal and will be cheaper. 
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Dr. Hincks shares his renown with Marjorie Keyes, his “partner and psychiatrist."’ 


The Amazing 





Career of 


Clare Hincks 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


Wheedling half a billion dollars from rich 
men and governments Toronto’s Doctor 
Hincks made “mental health” a household 
term and won lasting fame. Yet since his 


teens he’s been seriously neurotic himself 
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ARRY (RED) FOSTER, a salesman who can sell so 

well that he climbed to the presidency of a Toronto 

advertising agency, is convinced that the greatest sales- 
man and promoter of our age is not a businessman or a huckster 
but a doctor. His choice for this accolade and it is shared by 
many top industrialists——is Clarence Meredith Hincks, a tall 
slightly stooped, bushy-browed 69-year-old Toronto psychia 
trist. 

For forty years Dr. Hincks, founder and consultant of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association (formerly National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene) has promoted good menta 
health with an intensity and zeal found only among religious 
missionaries. He has won countless battles on behalf of the 
mentally ill despite a crippling handicap: Hincks himself is a 
"KS 


neurotic. For 53 of his 69 years, he has suffered from atta 
of mental depression which last anywhere from six weeks t 
several months. 

In spite of this, he has been able, in the interests of menta 
hygiene, to beg, cajole, flatter, threaten, bluff, scheme, manip 
ulate, work twenty hours a day and travel several millio 
miles. ‘‘I’m jealous of almost every dollar and every hour’s 
research spent on any other problem except mental health,’ 
Hincks admits 

A ballad written about Hincks by a colleague contains the 
lines: 

Unlike other prophets who care not for gol 

Clare Hinch Ss has a greed that is quite “unconlroile 
Of the pu k por kets college he ought to be Dean, 
But it’s all in the interests of Mental Hygiene. 


f 


Hincks has collected at least $500 millions for mental health 
in the United States and Canada from ordinary citizet 
millionaires, charitable foundations and governments Dr 
D. G. McKerracher, Saskatchewan’s director of mental-health 
services, describes Hincks as the sort of man ‘“‘who can induce 
i millionaire to give a million dollars, then break down and 
weep because he can’t afford another million. 

Examples of Hincks’ persuasiveness are legion. Once, when 


his train was stuck in a snowdrift for several hours, a fellow 


passenger asked him what business he was it Hincks the 
proselytizer went into action describing the plight of tl 

mentally ill languishing in hospitals and the need to preven 
mental illness When he was finished, the stranger said 
Please accept a contribution of $3,000 for your organization 


on behalf of myself and my two sisters. 


Hincks so deeply impressed Sir Edward Beatty 


! 

need of a mental-health program that Beatty invited him to 
line it the Mount Royal Club in Montreal and repeat Nis 
story toa half-dozer wealthy friends like Herbert Molso: ine 
brewer, and J. G. McConnell. the publisher Yo nave te 
minutes to tell your story,’ said Beatty Hinc chose 
speak just ifter the first drink If you start earlier you 
listeners aren’t relaxed enough; if you wait for the second drink 
they’re too relaxed Within three minutes after he sat dow1 

fellow diners had pledged $100,000 to the CMHA 

[It was not ong after this that Hincks ifter doing a supe 
selling job o1 i fairly well-to-do Montreal widow was cor 
pelled to spend an hour persuading her to cut her contributio 
from $50,000 down to $25.000 I never take advant ive of 
person’s excessive sympathy with a c: c says Hincks J 





vidow’s husband had died of mental! ill 


In the course of a taxicab ride between New York City 


nearby White Plains, he obtained the promise of a $150,00( 





grant from Beardsley then head of the Rockefell 
Foundation. He was chiefly instrumental in persuad 


another Rockefelier president, Max Mason, to spend $20 


million on mental hy giene in North America At the time 
Hincks was director of both the CMHA and its America 
equivalent tine National Committee for Mental Hygiene \ 


poor man himself, Hincks has always derived enjoyment out 
of raising money for his chosen cause There’s as much t 


fishing for money as fishing for trout,’’ says Hincks 

One particularly thrilling episode occurred in the late 1920s 
when Canada was in danger of losing her prize stable of 
psychologists Professors William Blatz, Ned Bott, David 
Ketchum, William Line, S. N. F. Chant and others. Working 
for the newly formed University of Toronto department of 
psychology, these men could barely Continued on page 32 
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Almost alone, he wrought a revolution in Canadian mental hospitals 


The distressing pictures on the left half of cently as 1948. The very different pictures ditions in the Newfoundland institution — by 
this page were taken at the St. John’s Hos- on the right were taken last year at the no means unique in Canada a few years ago 
pital for Nervous and Mental Disorders as re- Saskatchewan Hospital, Weyburn. The bad con- — improved greatly at Hincks’ angry demend 
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In this women’s ward there were no facilities for amusement or recreation. When staff and patients mingle ot a Saturday dance, the benefits are marked 
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This institution once contained forty cells for solitary confinement of women. Modern treatment shows Weyburn's Dr. Clancy preparing a man for discharge 
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Row upon row, beds crowded dormitories, leaving no room for chairs or tables. Under Hincks' sharp prodding, crowding gave way to airy comfortable quarters 
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Wilhelmina Holmes (centre) and Joan Gilchrist will soon 


ake a new 


Plump and jolly Mrs. Holmes outside the swinging doors of the lawyers’ 


t 
partner, Diane Holmes (right) who graduated from McGill this year with Arthur DeGagne, the attendant. As a lawyer she is not required to wear a hal 





LTHOUGH most of the married women of 
Quebec accept and endorse the restraints 
imposed on them by the ancient civil laws 





of their province, Wilhelmina Holmes, a 
plump and jolly housewife of Montreal, is not one 
of them. Mrs. Holmes has never felt at ease among 
the venerable statutes that compel a married 
woman to obtain her husband’s consent before 
selling her own property, having an operation or 
launching a lawsuit. She has particularly resented 
the fact that while spinsters and widows enjoy the 
same rights as men, wives are fettered by the sort of 
enactments that limit the legal capacities of 
children, bankrupts and the insane 

One morning in 1945, when Mrs. Holmes was 42, 
she banged down her coffee cup and said, “It’s 
perfectly damnable Imagine having to pay a 
penalty for getting married!’ 

Elbert Holmes, a stocky, amiable and athletic 
engineer, to whom Wilhelmina had been happily 
married for twenty years, tapped the top off his egg 
and said. with a grin, ““You’ve been a breakfast- 
table lawyer long enough. Maybe it’s time you 
became a real one.’’ Wilhelmina took her husband 


at his word and entered the Faculty of Law at 


DID YOL 


12 


KNOW THAT 
IN QUEBEC A MARRIED WOMAN CAN'T... 


McGill University. She was not the only woman. 

In the same class was 29-year-old Joan Gilchrist, 
who had served as a lieutenant in the Royal Can- 
adian Navy and was taking law on her DVA 
scholarship because she didn’t want to go back to 
her prewar job of schoolteaching. 

Temperamentally and physically Mrs. Holmes 
and Miss Gilchrist were unlike. The older woman 
was ebullient and billowy, the younger serene and 
willowy Wilhelmina had reared a 17-year-old 
daughter, run a home and expressed her oratorical 
urges by tub-thumping at women’s clubs. Joan had 
always made her own living and spent her leisure 
time painting in oils, reading history and philoso- 
phy, attending classical concerts and traveling 

But they had one feeling in common: a mounting 
distaste for laws that every year deprive 30,000 
new Quebec brides of rights they would have in 
other provinces. This feeling launched a partner- 
ship and a campaign. 

Today from a two-room office near the courthouse 
on Notre Dame Street East, Montreal, Holmes and 
Gilchrist, advocates, who claim theirs was the first 
all-female law firm in Canada, are chipping away 
to win for two million Quebec women the same 


vrvvv Vv 


The Lady Lawyers who are 


legal prerogatives as men. They’ve made progress 

zast May they published a spirited attack on the 
civil code in the form of a booklet entitled You And 
Your Family Under Quebec Law. Three thousand 
copies were printed by McCleiland and Stewart of 
Toronto. In less than a month 2,500 had been sold 
A second edition and a French translation were sent 
to press. The book received widespread publicity 
and Holmes and Gilchrist emerged as potent new 
champions of the female side in Quebec’s war of 
the sexes. 

Even before this they had built up a flourishing 
practice representing women clients (heir bool 
brought them many new ones 

The civil code was conceded by England to 
Quebec as an olive branch after the defeat o 
Montcalm. Since then it has always been looked o1 
as inviolable by jurists. For nearly two hundred 
years it has been the shield behind which Quebec 
has cherished its own language, customs and institu- 
tions. Quebec legislators are wary of all proposed 
changes lest these weaken the defenses of their 
Gallic culture. A few weeks ago Premier Maurice 
Duplessis said of the civil code, ‘““There is nothing 
to equal it. With all due respect to English common 


Have an operation without her husband's consent 


Permit her children 


Have the family home registered in her name 
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By McKENZIE PORTER 


< 


Under Quebec’s Napoleonic legal code a married 





woman doesn’t really control her own property 
and can't get a separation for adultery unless her 
husband brings his mistress home. Result: the 


fighting firm of Holmes and Gilchrist. Advocates 


ihting 








law (the civil law used by other Canadian provinces 12 and boys at 14 a husband could sanction such a kee | — ire } 

and by American states) [ would not surrender a juvenile match and his wife’s protests would be of ictice Quebe idge ‘ oophok t he 

particle of French law It is a. heritage and we no avail , for the benefit . wive who have on 

intend to keep it.” No married woma! n Quebec may ive a ke ided to the leve f hare condition A hn 
The statutes which Mrs. Holmes and Miss operation, or permit her hildren to undergo ind idultery ©o matter where he choos 

Gilchrist would like to see removed were inspired surgery, without her husband’s authority Ihe co 2. = leemed by the ‘ ‘ grieVvoO 

by an old French philosophy known as the puissance only time doctors may operate without the hu ilt I} one of the idit il ground 

maritale Broadly speaking this means that the band’s clearance is in cases where they can prove ( vhich Separation f1 Bed and Board ‘ 

husband decrees and the wife obeys It was fine,”’ life and death are at stake. Short of this the doctor rrante 

savs Mrs. Holmes, “‘in the days when [Indians were who ignore the husband right risk i ult for But the fact that the lette 

i threat to life and no family could afford to doubt damages crit ites between the er tv of e and 

who wore the pants But today it’s obsolete and A Quebec wife cannot sue anybody r appear lulter t he ord f the forthright M 

unjust.’”’ any kind of judicial proceedings inte her hu He ‘ grossly humiliating Mi Gilchrist. wl 
One law puts the wife’s property under he band, or 1 judge gives her permissio Ise e measured hrase tt her partne 

husband’s control and without a special court order Although Quebec divorce law does not in theory | t comment he outmoded sndard 

she cannot recover her right to administer it until discriminate against women, one ol ts offshoots tt province 

she becomes a widow 4 second forbids married does. Quebec people who cannot afford to petitior Joan Gilchrist likes to emphasize t} 

couples to give or sell to one another any form of the federal parliament for a private dive é 140 th me ere er ‘ , 

real estate with the result that a husband cannot sometimes plead for a provincial decree known a Que he provincial electior { that the Quebe: 

place the family home in his wife’s name. A third Separation from Bed and Board provincial government . ilway iillenninal 

prevents a wife from signing a lease without her One clause governing the terms under which these end e the principle of equal pay for e | 

husband’s written authority separations may be granted says a husband may wom While thousands of Quel» yomen vo out 
There is a further law which gives a husband but get a separation on the simple grounds of his wife to work she think that wet Quel re f F ong 

not his wife, the right to consent to the marriage of a adultery But a wife may get a separation on the 1 womal! place n the 

child under 21. Since in Quebec girls may marry at grounds of adultery only if the husband should Kver ce they me ( 


{dminister her own property unless she becomes a widou 
to have an operation without her husband’s consent 


Sue anybody, or appear in any kind of judicial proceedings, without the consent of her husband or a jud ge 
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HENEVER I tell my friends that I write 
they that I’m 


be able to work in peace and quiet 


at home, imply lucky to 


com 
pletely free of distraction 


hingers 


Actuaily, each morning as Sil WItn My 
Actuall I g I sit tl 


poised over my typewriter looking out onto a 


deceptively quiet street I find myself the lone 


spectator of a nether world of mayhem, treachery 


and propaganda that often keeps me 


ibsorbed for 
hours 


As each 


preschool age children are turned outdoors, one by 


man leaves the house for downtown, 


one, their little faces wiped clean of toast crumbs 
ind their souls full of diabolical plans. They pass 
my window all day long, in thin-column formation, 
in a perpetual state of spine-chilling, dead pan, 
passionless war. They wear hunting caps, long pink 


nightgowns, their mothers’ shoes and lace curtains. 


Sometimes Lhey move by on wheels, sometimes on 


foot, but they all have one objective: to frame one 
another 

By lunchtime things have become so snarled that 
Right 
so balled up in one gumbo mixture 


that 


t’s impossible to tell who is telling the truth 


and wrong are 


of bubble gum and tricycles none of the 


mothers could sort them out, even if they wanted 


to. They just don’t worry about it. 


The other day I watched two little boys with 


shaved heads ride around a tree on their tricycles, 


slowly and aimlessly, from eight in the morning 


telling one another in agitated 


break 
d climb up onto lamp posts and drop 
j 


they’d pu 


till suppertime, 
they’d 


voices that one another’s tricycles, 





that they 
rocks on one another’s heads, that 


another in jail. Around eleven o’clock, 





one 


one of them 


got off his trike, went over and hit the other in 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN SAYS 


Children 
are Monsters 


Suddenly 





the mouth, then went home hollering, ‘Mummy! 
Pete hit me.” 


His mother came out, looked at him sharply 


said Pull your pants up,” and went back in 
Two strange little boys meeting for the first time 
will stand looking into one another’s faces for a 
moment, then start conscientiously kicking one 
another until one starts howling and goes home 
Little tots with legs like noodles toddle off 


each morning in pigtails, bows, pocket-size dresses 


on their way to play a day-long game, the object 


of which is to try to get somebody else spanked 
When they score, they all stand around sucking 


their popsicles watching. They don’t laugh or gloat 


or show any excitement. Their faces are completely 


expressionless 


other minute they go and tell their 


If they haven’t anything to tell 


Every 
mothers. them, 
they tell them anything. Sometimes they tell their 
own mothers, sometimes they tell the other kid’s 
If they can’t find either 
It’s 


seems to be if 


mother mother they tell 


the breadman. a peculiar world where the 
you with it until 


everyone is grown up it 


idea can stay 


will all sort itself out 


[he other day a little girl with a head of white 
curls let out a nerve-shattering scream that brought 
ix mothers racing from their doors, three of them 
in curlers 


Doris! What is it! 


Doris put her hand on her flat little chest, 


gasped one of them 
looked 


icross a geranium hedge at another little girl, and 


} 


said in a hoarse stage whisper, tie 


‘Gail looked at me 


It’s time you came in for lunch anyway,”’ her 
mother said 
One afternoon three little girls were playing 


two of them pushed the third 



























































Far tougher than the world of business is the 


daytime arena on your block where the preschoolers 


wage a peculiar war that doesn’t faze their mothers 


but leaves Bob limp over his typewriter 


veranda, then picked up her doll and threw it at to retain the preschoc 

her, breaking its head. I was almost ready to leap it luncl 

up from my typewriter ind cross the road to Chere’ i bOY In Our class nan 
lecture them on the rudiments of justice, sports say, industriously spooning 
manship and the Geneva Conference The little into herself He talks all the tin 
girl who had been shoved off the veranda screamed M -hi [ say 

Che other two screamed back at her Che womar [his mort gy the teache 

of the house came out to put yo betwee! 


[They broke my doll’s head the little gir ind Mary 


wailed Mary my ia 
Why did you break Susan’s doll the wor So I 

asked, mechanically retying a bow And if yo tall he i 
We were through playing with het one ot Martha and Mary 

them said send vou to the office Ws 
Pull up your SOCKs ? tiie von 1d i i How do yo 


get dirty.” We tried t 


(One time I listened ) i 1 t 

flat monotone, t interval iii morning, if the other \ tu wha l 
1 er | h he 1 c 

( I hav V ir? | i We 

No é i ) 

\t yon the mothe 1 ht carria M Oh, Ma 
p her head ou | Oo i i i » | Ma i 
it i ! I yi ’ S | 
< 1 Dp | rt 1 fe d | vO r i 

ainda ey} i | i icl r j cs a eld 1 

ra soul id prope oO to the I cc 
he scream coming like water working its way up in or ona ety pin. It ofte 
to the nozzle ol i gal len hose Just hetore t tha ! vere DAC downtow 
irrived the other kid who stood loo ¢ down at throat atmosphere of big busine 
ner like a Little Richard Widmarl! i pigt | ao re i ther iccording 

dently figuring that she was going to die, said Back home body would recog 
Can I have your carr ige now? they found it ther hredded wh 
Mercy seems omething thi t begins to show itsell It amount to the same thing 
round voting age My own youngest daughter easier on the nerve v he it doe 


who, although going to school, i t young enough a quiet sunny treet * 
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THE MOUNTIES ¢ PART THREE 


The Public’: 


Own 
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BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


Only the Mounties do detective work 
for all Canada. To do it, they use such 
new-fangled devices as sculpture in 
clay and blowups of the human ear. 
But they admit that you still can’t 


beat the old-fashioned stool pigeon 


N A plainly furnished office in a greystone building in Ottay 
Clifford W. (Slim) Harvison dictates his memos, reads his mail 


and studies his staff reports like any other civil servant. He 





Every tall almost gangling His voice is resonant ind his 
personality warm Nothing about him indicates that he is the toy; 
ranking detective of one of the world’s great police forces, but 

Z g 


Assistant Commissioner Harvison heads the Criminal Investigatio 
Branch of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Under him, statione« 
in cities across Canada, are somewhere around 400 plain-clothes 
Mounties known as CIB men 

Murder, rape, robbery, arson, extortion, smuggling and dri 
are the subjects of reports stacked on his desk. No two reports ar 
quite the same, yet each is a drama couched in formal! police pros 
and in each two principal characters, the criminal and the detective 
the hunted and the hunter, slowly draw together through a mass 
painstakingly recorded detail. The criminal may be young, old, mal 
female, stupid, clever, brutal, weak, somebody who carefully planne: 
a crime or somebody who committed a crime blindly perhaps it 
moment of uncontrollable passion or sudden temptation 

The detective, unlike his quarry, fits a fairly standard patten 
for he has not only been trained and disciplined for his job but wa 
selected for it because he had the requisite qualities of mind an 
temperament. The men who picked him knew that while a battery of 
RCMP scientists would frequently help him he would have to rely 
in the main on his eyes, ears and common sense 

The detective,’ says Slim Harvison, must be observant 
naturally. He must have judgment. He has to be even-tempered 
should not get excited and must have a cool head when the chips are 
down. His mind must be absolutely open so he won’t go into a case 
with preconceived ideas. And he must have patience. He may know 
who committed a crime but that isn’t enough. He has to prove it i 
court.”’ 

Harvison’s chief trouble shooter, Set. Jerry Carroll, possesses 
these attributes to a marked degree. A chunky blue-eyed man with 
deliberate manner and a fondness for mystery stories, Carroll is 
stationed at Ottawa headquarters but when there is a tough case 
anywhere in Canada he may be assigned to it. He won his reputation 
by the intelligent but plodding and methodical kind of police work 
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it is effective rather than spectacular, is much admired by profes- 
sional policemen but unnoticed by the public. 

In 1948 when Carroll was a CIB corporal at the RCMP’s Yorkton 
subdivision in Saskatchewan, a house owned by a 37-year-old farmer, 
Frank Catlack, burned ten miles from the town of Balcarres. Charred 
bones in the embers were identified as those of Florence Brabant. a 
pretty young half-breed who lived with Catlack. Catlack’s story was 
that he had not been at home when the fire broke out that he had 
been in Balcarres, drunk in a hotel room. Carroll dug up evidence 
that Catlack had indeed been in the hotel but that he had been seen 
furtively leaving his farm not long before neighbors saw the flames. 

Carroll suspected that Catlack might have murdered the girl, 
then started the fire to cover up. He knew just the right questions to 
ask him. Why, when Catlack was picked up, was he carrying his fire 
insurance policy? Catlack had scratches on his face. How did he get 
them? Catlack said he couldn’t remember. Catlack had bought a jar 
of kerosene two days before the fire. Why? Why had he looked back 
it his house, anxiously, as he departed before the fire? Steadily, 
relentlessly, Carroll uncovered a dozen small discrepancies in 
Catlack’s alibi and prodded him about them. Catlack’s nerve broke. 
Tears streaming down his face, he dictated and signed a confession 
He had stabbed Florence Brabant to death because she had aroused 
his jealousy. And he had set the fire. For Carroll, this statement 
wasn’t enough. Confessions are usually repudiated in court: judges 
ind juries feel they may have heen extracted under duress 

Carroll reasoned that a girl like 
Florence would probably have jewel 
ry He questioned her friends and 
ascertained that she wore a wrist 
watch and a couple of rings. These 
had not been found with her bones 
‘Frank,’ Carroll said to Catlack 
“do you want to show us where her 
jewelry is?’’ Catlack nodded mutely 
and led him to a spot where he had 
buried the watch and rings. This 
cinched the case Carroll’s hard 
practical logic, his reasoning that a 
half-breed girl would have jewelry, 
that it would have been found with 
her if it hadn’t been removed, and 
that Catlack must have hidden it, 


gained Carroll a promotion 


This sort of logic isn’t needed to 





trap and hang most murderers. Mur 
der in real life is seldom a clever who- 


S Ivan Mallow peers at dunit In an average year,’ says 
nal rap of le Slim Harvison, “the RCMP will get 
something like 25 murders. Possibly 

ten will be murder and suicide you just call the coroner and the 


wagon. Then we’ll have six or seven cases of murder while insane 
some crackpot with a gun or a knife running loose. He may give us 
trouble, but again, no investigation. Then there’ll be four or five 
cases where it’s obvious who did it -when you get there you find a 
nan or woman sitting in a daze, possibly drunk. Maybe there'll be 
two or three cases where some hard work is involved.”’ 

‘We have our unsolved murders,” says Carroll, “but it isn’t 
cause we don’t know who did it. We just can’t get enough evidence 
o prove it 

Often, the neatest detective work takes place in the minor cases 
ind with experience plain-clothes men develop a remarkable knack 
for spotting something that doesn’t look right. In the Niagara 
peninsula, a couple of plain-clothes Mounties were driving behind 
i truck loaded with baled hay. One of them thought the hay was 
piled strangely He checked the license by radio with the Ontario 
Provincial Police and found that the truck was registered in the name 
of a known smuggler. The Mounties stopped the truck and found 
900,000 smuggled cigarettes buried in the hay 

Most cases, however, are solved by common sense and persistent 

questioning. Even when he’s not on a case a good CIB man spends a 
lot of time talking to people, just keeping in touch with what’s going 
on in his area. One night in Port Alberni, B.C., a plain-clothes 
Mountie dropped into a hotel for a chat with the new desk clerk. 
The new man didn’t know how to operate his switchboard and the 
Mountie offered to show him. He put on the headphones just in 
time to hear a voice say, “‘We’re out of rum, will whisky do?”’ A few 
minutes later, a bootlegging taxi driver delivered a bottle of whisky 
into the waiting hands of the Mountie 

A detective cultivates informers, “‘stool pigeons,”’ minor,criminals 
who double-cross their fraternal brothers through fear, dislike, envy, 

or simply for money. If their information leads to arrest and con- 
viction, the RCMP will pay them anywhere from ten dollars to 
several hundred dollars, depending on the importance of the case. 
Most narcotics cases are broken by tips,”’ says Harvison. 
There is nothing very dramatic about these methods. RCMP 
detectives are not super-sleuths. They’re as tired as anyone else at 
the end of a long day. They tend to put on Continued on page 41 


that ties up all the loose ends, leaves nothing to chance and, because 


Behind 


the 


headquarters that uses even clay to catch crooks 


RCMP 


field 
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JULES was the sole heir, but his wealthy and whimsical aunt refused to fade 


: away. Then, suddenly, with the help of one of her beloved fortune tellers, 


he was sure he’d found 


the best way to murder . 


Details details, details, dammit!’’ he muttered 


Everything goes wrong for me.” 

Jules Wyckson leaned back in the lawn chair and tried 
to concentrate on how best to murder his Aunt Maudie, 
but the noises of the party kept intruding and he frowned 


€ @ in annoyance. Even the girls, splashing in the swimming 
pool over by the outdoor bar on his aunt’s country estate 

i . 
a innoyed him and that was unusual Ordinarily, Jules 


Wyckson rather liked girls 

Ordinarily, he wouldn’t have let his chin sag on his 

neck like that, with such a tender audience within range 

f of his profile. Ordinarily, 


erect, his jaw jutted a trifle and his eyes purposefully 


1e would have held his head 


sleepy in boredom, as befitted a man about town, for this 
was his environment and he knew what was expected of 


nim 


/ 


He had on his tweed slacks and his turtle-neck sweater 


he Martinis were correctly prepared, the afternoon’s 





hangover had vanished and Jules should have felt quite 
well, except for one bothersome mundane matter No 
money He had run out of money some time ago and 


consequently felt handicapped in life 
It had seemed a rather sizable amount his father had 








left him but what th one thing and another it was gone 
i now Jules didn’t see how it was possible to wait to 
| 4 inherit his Aunt Maudie’s estate, what with alimony due 
| ind a gamble r named Barnes getting ratner nasty ind 
one thing and another. The way out, he reflected, was 
io clear. Hasten Aunt Maudie along. But it was not an easy 
probier 
What i isinine situation,”” Jules said to himself 
frowning, as he stood up and strode away from the law 
chair and the shrill penetrating la ighter of the girls nu 
the pool How, he asked himself, can I kill Aunt Maudie 
under these ridiculous circumstances”? 

Why, he thought for the hundredth time, they would 
hang » instinctively He conside red ni posit ym as the 
debt-ridden sole heir How trite he thought ruefully 

pes 
ft ) 
Lea] 
, hw 
j . os ; 
; With one eye on Dr. Desto and his crystal ball, and the other on the ‘ 
a 
j scenery, Jules pondered his poverty. And then it all came into focus 
Say 
- e 
BY JOHN I. KEASLER  iwustrateo sy oscar 
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r Aunt Maudie 


it’s all so incriminating. And yet something simply had 
to be done. 

Walking across the spacious highly landscaped lawn he 
paused to insert a cigarette into a long holder Jules 
Wyckson was a tall almost paunchless man of forty wit! 
a very good sun-lamp tan, wavy brown hair and a thi 
face. He wore a heret As he stood there st iring moodily 
at the lanterns strung up for the party, a girl bounced out 
of the shadows happily and jiggled to a halt in the radiu 
of his arrogant solitude 

Juley, Juley,”’ the girl trilled do come one t he 
funny, funny man He’s talking to your Aunt Maudie 


ind you just have to see him. I mean rea 


‘IT want a drink,”’ Jules said shortly, holding ick a 

she clutched at his arn : 
“We go right past the drinks, silly boy she uid 

yanking him forward Reluctantly, Jules allowed hims« 


to be steered to a card table around which seet hed a grou 


of guests in shorts, and Aunt Maudie, in crimson peda 
pushers and a Mexican hat An odd-looking little n 
sat at the table Oh Lord, thought Jules g mly 
another fortune teller 

But it was another fortune teller He ould tell 
by the crystal ball This parti ular fortune teller had 
rounded red nose He was short and i ind he wore 





coal-black suit and a Mexican sombrero which did 

become hin His face was oval and dista 

moon at dusk and his eves, plea t varus peere 
' 


( 


ily from deep-set socket 
I do declare!” Aunt Maudie 1 joyfully yo 















upply boat arrives twice 


| What It’s Like 


to Live 
ina Licghthouse 


In the Bay of Fundy, the Tuckers’ nearest neighbors 





live 14 miles awav —in another lighthouse. There's 
no grass to cut and the kids won't be hit by a truck 


but lightkeepers still feel there’s no life that’s lonelier 


T WAS the very devil of a winter’s night at the back door. Gannet is an island— a mere 


in 1952. As Margaret Tucker, the wife of cluster of rocks-—and the pounding was the 

the lightkeeper on Gannet Rock, N.B., sea around it, wanting in 
dried the supper dishes and watched her three Suddenly, battered by a huge wave, the 
small children playing on the kitchen floor, a door flew open. A torrent of brine rushed int« 
cacophony of noises assailed her ears. Outside the kitchen, washed back like a breaker on a 
the wind shrieked as it churned up the Bay beach and-- happily slammed the door shut 
of Fundy. Sleet rattled windows and beat a again. An inch of water covered the floor as 
tattoo on the wooden shingles of the light- the pounding began anew 
house towering up against the side of her Come,”’ said Mrs. Tucker, lifting one 
boxlike concrete home. Her husband Frank child and shooing the others ahead of her 
was up in the lighthouse lantern where a we'll play in the living room till this blows 
gigantic beacon winked its warning across over.” And so, calmly, they did Today, 
black waters. Hard by, a foghorn moaned’ after seven years of life in a_ lighthouse, 
dismally. But the only sound that troubled Margaret Tucker, a dark attractive woman of 
Margaret Tucker was a persistent pounding 30, concedes that it differs mightily from life 


Story and pictures by David MacDonald 





Ottawa Benson and his son Allison keep the Bernie Deveau. keeper of the Swallowtail 
light and two sheep at Machias Seal Island. _ light, always keeps the beacon’s lens spotless 
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in her old home town, cosmopolitan Montreal. “ets 
Gannet Rock is half an acre of nothing : “i : i : 

thrusting up abruptly from the Bay of ‘ . Res 

Fundy’s depths, eight miles south of Grand 

Manan Island. Its rocks, rounded by eons of 

rubbing by the sea, were once a nesting place 





for gannets. But these birds have since gone, 
evidently convinced that so rugged an isle is 
not for them. There isn’t a blade of grass on 
it, for there’s not a trace of soil. It is ringed, 
instead, by seaweed and surf. Often, in 
angry moments, the sea sweeps over the 
entire island, casting spray a hundred feet in 
the air to the top of the lighthouse tower. 
The tower, like the Tuckers’ home adjoining 
it, is anchored to the rocks by heavy steel 
cables. 

In this unlikely setting Frank and Margaret 
Tucker have spent most of their married life, 
tending a light. They have a three-week 
vacation ashore but remain all the rest of the 
year on the rock, unable to roam more than a 
few paces in any direction from their doorstep. 

They belong to a widely scattered com- 
munity of almost 700 men, women and 
children who live in lighthouses on remote 
islands or frowning headlands around the 
Bay of Fundy. Gannet Rock happens to be 
the most isolated of them all. 

Except in summer when the odd tourist 
journeys out to the island to have a close-up 
look at their light-—a 1,000-watt bulb encased 
in a barrel-like lens--the Tuckers have no 
visitors except a supply ship which may or 
may not call twice a month, depending on the 
weather. They rely on the ship for everything 


from round steak and clothing to nose drops 


and drinking water Three of their four 
children have known no other home but the 
lighthouse. When the fourth, eight-year-old 


Frank Jr., moved ashore to Grand Manan to 
go to school, he stared at a house and asked, 
‘‘Where’s the light?’” He had trouble adjust- 
ing himself to schoolmates, too, for while the 
Tucker children see whales, seals, ships and 
storms from their home, they don’t see other 
kids 
Their nearest neighbors are other light 
keepers—-Ottawa Benson, 14 miles to the 
west on Machias Seal Island, and Harvey 
| Benson, at Southwest Head, on Grand 
| Manan. ‘To them, the outside world is a 
voice on the radio and the truest word for 
their life is lonely Even the light in their 
window means “‘Keep away 


Gannet Rock has been blinking its warning 


each night, sundown Continued on page 24 





Television has been ad godsend for lonely Gannet Rock. where | I unk ind Mar raret | ickel have | ved ror 
lightkeepers like veteran Harvey Benson of soil. Their concrete home ymetimes washed by waves 
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B. COSTAIN 


Phe es F ol all men were against the coureurs ihe | hast thee: women — 
~~ 


- an al a ? e 
. even as they leased eee. They a at tise King's deceees. gained 
d i Oo YO Oo 


huge fortunes in the sHhicit f 


conflict of 
New France 


offered no other source of revenue to pro- 


been a 


4HERE had 


interest over the fur trade. 


ilways 


colonization, and so the proper method of encourag- 
ing the traffic was the problem which caused the 


vide for the costs of administration and 


most knitting of brows among the King’s advisers 
and the issuance of more regulations than any other 
point. Unfortunately the departmental thinking 
ran in a single groove: to centralize the trading, to 
make the Indians bring their furs to the market, to 
“farm” the profits as the easiest way of assuring an 
adequate return to the royal treasury This was the 
accepted method in France, where even the taxes 
were farmed. It may have been an easy way, but it 
was a costly one, as they would discover in France 
in time. The system was doomed to failure from 
the start in the New World. 


22 


Part Ten 


In the first place, the Indians could not be 
depended upon to bring their furs to the French 
markets. During the Iroquois wars they were pre- 
vented from doing so by the craft of the warriors of 
the Long House patroling the Ottawa, the one 
corridor open to Indians of the north and west. 
There were several years when practically no pelts 
reached Montreal and Three Rivers. Even after 
the epic sacrifice at the Long Sault it was only the 
opportune arrival of the fur brigade headed by two 
young adventurers named Radisson and Groseilliers 
which saved the situation. The ships going back to 
France that fall would have had no cargoes at all if 
the heaped-up canoes of the two rapscallions (the 
official view of this enterprising pair) had not 
arrived just in time. 

Even after peace had been brought about by 


Tracy’s devastation of the Mohawk country, the 


M 


ur wade ne spent sheets wanltte in riotous lwinee 


o 


fur trade did not fall into an easy pattern. The 
Indians of the north and west still had a choice in 
the matter. The English had taken over the Dutch 
country and had entered into an alliance with the 
Iroquois. They were making shrewd efforts to 
divert the trade down the Hudson. Even more 
important was the fact that the English had become 
established on Hudson Bay, where they had three 
forts and the French had none. 

It was no time for the French to sit back and wait 
for the fur to be laid on their doorsteps. The people 
of New France understood the situation. When 
they found that Versailles was stubbornly adhering 
to the old policy they took matters into their own 
hands. Disregarding the regulations which had 
been imposed to keep them from acting as individ- 
uals the young men began to go to the hunting 


fields themselves. The canoes would start in the 
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The restle ind fearle oO le bo emarh i fi 
early fall, or in the spring if a distant destination The competition for permits was so great t t the When it was found they could ) on leniency 
was aimed at, and would not come back for eighteen prices paid for them went higher and higher, like they established themselv: ttle settlement 
months or longer. They began to construct small stocks on a bull market. The high point seems to orth of Montreal and Three Rivers and never 
forts as rallying points and supply depots [he first have been reached around eighteen hundred livres came in to the larger posts at a Here they becar 
was at Detroit. Then Michilimackinac became the Friends of high officials bought up permits and dangerous competitors because they could intercept 
point from which the free traders fanned out to resold them secretly to the highest bidders the Indian canoe on their way t the ope! 
cover the whole western territory Those who could not get permits went off without market Chev were alwavs ready to trade randy 
Angry at this disregard of royal policy the King them. Illicit traders evolved a plan of staying out for the furs and tl Vas al fallible ire Ihe 
and his advisers strove to prevent the participation for four years at a stretch, counting on official pelts from these unofficial camp ere smuggled out 
of individuals by still more rigorous regulations forgetfulness to escape penalties on their returt of the country. Ships’ captains had false bott 
The coureur de bois was declared a criminal. In an made in the hulls of their ships for the purpe 
order bristling with despotic ire the King declared r P 
. iit ivy iv Té ‘ i t re rye J ‘7 4) yt 
that anyone going into the woods without a permit iE dials neil whee es the ;, Phi OPN, 1, 
should be whipped and branded for a first offense , 
may-care lot completely ich , fen? 
ind sent to the galleys for life for a second . 
, > R ther ong which were etire | Ke rhe 
The term coureur de bois was first used by the 
. : ; age Lament of Cadieux (an ea versio f that we 
Récollet Gabriel Sagard-Théodat in his Histoire du 
: “ known ballad but generally rolich { md wild 
Canada as early as 1615, and it seems to have been r 
- . They were mercurial in the extre ( ore ‘ kind 
used in reference to the act of traveling. Probably " 
? oe : ind sometime crue ometinme ova i ] 0 ‘ 
the first official use of the term was in one of Talon’s , 
Limes treacherou Chevy ie ‘ ed j le 
> re in WAS ¢ > t -e E >» 
letters in 1670, and it was applied to those engage superetitions as ieilicaial oht cant ait 
in trading without permits. Later it took on a 
i marionettes to then ind they were convinced t} 
wider application and was used to mean all French , : 
_ tine kies lighted up and d ed ‘ eo the t he 
Canadians who ventured out on the long trail ;' ; 
: . bold vagabond of the wood ind waterway vere 
Certain admirable qualities of the French people as 
hiling the evening sky with thei 
came out unmistakably in the coureurs de bois; ther 
, 1 ‘ : But there wa another le to the picture Ma 
courage and élan, the combination of cunosity, : 
. : of tl ureur vere ’ 1 dissolut 
restlessness and acquisitiveness which gave them - : : , 
: : , dicted to drink and so loos their morals that the 
the instinct for adventure, the capacity for adapting i re r " , 
i ; had Indian mate wherever they went Chev cde 
themselves to any environment They were re 
, hbaucher the 1 ve vitt ra 7 1 th thy . 
markable woodsmen. In fact, in some respects they ' ’ . a 
the profit iway ir ke i he tow! 
began to excel the Indians as hunters and trappers. 
rr 2uyt ‘ 4 
They even improved on that one great invention ot B re ‘ eve e tort ‘ 
the North American native, the bark canoe The this d gy cavali f the barl oe, padd 
i French, because of the need for space to pack the hand, his pack at! leet eart fille tI rh 
supplies of trade goods they took with them, were courage, a song 0 
making their canoes longer than the Indian model The King and |} iviser 1 te e he 
They achieved the perfect balance which made the challenge of the } Ihe 
frail craft easy to handle, as well as the lightness most iccessf / ‘ resaue t he 
, which cut its draw in the water to less than half a estal hment of fur fair he larunet ¢ Ns . 
foot. It is said they could make from thirty to forty va itur y Montre ‘ e e « 
leagues a day, provided they had an unbroken the river Che Ind came ) the O 
stretch of water and the weather was good one huge lla etimes a our 
The first move made by the Crown to prevent this I lred canos ‘ ‘ h « { ’ 
dabbling in free enterprise was to issue permits, or frightening. The Ind vere ‘ 1 feathered 
ongés as they were generally called. This was a i ’ salu —_ ' 3 
compromise measure; if the tendency to roam could ti f f fully conscio of e dy r Chere 


not be eradicated, it must at least be controlled f " j yut » 4 

















Danny 
Kaye returns to his top form as 
a bewildered ventriloquist who 
tangles hilariously with atom 
spies, Scotland Yard, Irish tenors, 
a Russian ballet troupe and a 
shapely psychiatrist in various 
European capitals. Highly 
recommended. 


A murder 
based on one of 
Spillane's blood-and- 
Anthony Quinn does 


’ 


mystery, 
Mickey 
lust novels 
as well as possible in the ‘‘hero’ 
role, but the plot is fantastically 
involved and the odd camera 
angles are often more arty than 
artful. 


Yet another in writer- 











Doleful Danny Kaye is wonderful in 
a Russian ballet in Knock on Wood. 


director-actor Hugo Haas’ tedious explorations of sex. The primal 
urge and its violent consequences are exemplified here by an 
eccentric prospector, his mantrap of a wife, and his naive mining 


partner 


Unintentionally farcical in tone, this is a 
pulp-fiction adventure yarn about two French blades (Fernando 
Lamas and Gilbert Roland) who go gem hunting in India and meet 
a gorgeous jungle ruler (Arlene Dahl) 


Alan Ladd 


joins a British whaling fleet to 


investigate the murder of his ladylove's father in the Antarctic. 
The ensuing events are full of routine heroics, but excellent Techni- 


some 
whaling help to pass the time 


color camerawork and 


strenuous in spots 


interesting 


about a dull bank clerk 


enters a hypnotic trance and becomes an exuberant wolf 


documentary stuff on 


hearty British farce, a bit too 
(George Cole) who 
Alan 


Badel as the hypnotist and James Hayter as a doddering physician 


are very funny 


A top-notch featurette about Can- 


ada's Shakespeare Festival 


A noble Apache prince (Rock Hudson) 
has a lot of trouble keeping the peace in the badlands. An aver- 


age western, beautifully photographed 


The Beggar's Opera: Musica 700d 

Beneath the 12-Mile Reef: Cinema 
Scope action drama Fair 

The Big Heat rime drama. Exce 

The Boy From Okiahoma omedy 
Fair 

Captain's Paradise: Comedy. Excelle 

Carnival Story: Sexy melodrama. Fair 


Casanova'’s Big Night: Comedy. Poo 

Charge of the Lancers: War Fair 

The Command: Cavalry y 
“inemaScope Good 


Donovan's Brain: Horror Fa 


The Eddie Cantor Story: Musica 
biography Fair 

Elephant Walk: Drama Fair 

Escape From Fort Brave rvalry 
Injuns Good 


Executive Suite: Drama. Excellen 


Front Page Story: Press drama. Far 

Glenn Miller Story: Musica Good 

Gypsy Colt: Farm-life drama. Good 

Hell and High Water: Action dramo 
CinemaScope. Fair 

Hobson's Choice: Comedy Excellent 


It Should Happen te You: Manhattan 
satirical comedy Excellent 
Jubilee Trail: Western. Poor 
Julius Caesar: Shakespeare. Exce 
The Kidnappers: Drama. Good 
King of the Khyber Rifles: Drama in 


CinemaScope Fair 
Knights of the Round Table: Drama in 
nemaScope. Good 
The Living Desert: Wildlife. Good 
Long, Long Trailer: Comedy. Excellent 
Loophole: Crime drama. Good 
The Love Lottery: Comedy. Fair 
Ma and Pa Kettle at Home: Farm farce 
Good of its type 
The Maggie: British comedy. Good. 
Mogambo: Jungle comedy. Excellent. 


The Naked Jungle: Adventure. Fair 


New Faces: CinemaScope revue. Duli in 
spots, hilarious in others 

Night People Espionage drama n 
CinemaScope Excellent 


Paratrooper: War drama. Fair 

Prince Valiant: Adventure Fair 
Red Garters 
Rhapsody: Drama pilus music. Fair 
Riot in Cell Block Il: Pr 

Excellent 

River of No Return: Western. Fair 
Rob Roy 
Rose Marie: Musica Fair 


Western comedy Fair 


son drama 





Adventure Foir 
Sins of Jezebel: Drama. Poor 

Three Young Texans: Western. Fair. 
Top Bavana: Burlesque comedy. Good, 
Trouble in Store: Comedy. Fair 
Wicked Woman: Sexy drama. Fair. 


Yankee Pasha: Harem drama. Fair. 
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What It’s Like to Live 
in a Lighthouse 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


to sunrise, since Christmas Day of 
1831. Built by Saint John, N.B., mer- 
chants who wearied of losing ships and 
cargoes to the treacherous shoals that 
surround it, it’s now part of the federal 
Department of Transport’s vast net- 
work of light stations, fog alarms, 
sentry ships and bobbing buoys that 
steer shipping safely around Canada’s 
jagged coastlines. 

This network is at its thickest in the 
Bay of Fundy, one of the most ornery 
bodies of water anywhere. An arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean reaching up to 
separate Nova Scotia from New Bruns- 
wick, it has all the moody quirks that 
cause seamen to shudder: frequent, 
sudden and violent storms, murky fogs, 
swift-running tides, lurking reefs and 
shoals and a ragged rocky 
Fundy’s floor is littered with the bones 
of ships and men, its victims of more 
than 200 years. 

In earlier times sailing on the Bay of 
Fundy was a dangerous operation. The 
lighthouses and their keepers have 
changed this so much that Sir James 
Bisset, retired captain of the Queen 
“The Bay of 


Fundy is as safe for navigation today 


shore. 


Elizabeth, has said, 


as any body of water in the world.” 
Three years ago a life-saving crew that 
operated out of Grand Manan for fifty 
years was disbanded. There just wasn’t 
enough business 

Even among Fundy’s lightkeepers 
Gannet Rock is 
regarded as a seagirt Siberia. Margaret 
Tucker knows the feeling Until she 
met Frank, an RCAF radio instructor, 
and married him in Montreal in 1943, 


inured to isolation 


she had never seen a_ lighthouse 


“except on postcards.”’ To her a fog 
horn was the sound on a radio com 


mercial for soap. They spent three 
days of their honeymoon at a light 


station on Big Duck Island, near Grand 


Manan, where Frank had been an 
assistant keeper before the war 
At night,’” she remember we 


could see the light from Gannet Rock 
I used to feel so sorry for the poor 
people who had to live ’way out there 
practically nowhere.”’ 

Frank had 


tried vainly to make a go of 


Four years later, after 
radio 
repairing on Grand Manan, he got a 
lightkeeper’s job. 
boat put them ashore at their new 
home Margaret Tucker 
gazed up at the light tower boldly 
striped in black and white and remind 


Soon a government 


Gannet 


ing her somehow of a prison convict 
and at Gannet Rock itself, hemmed on 
all sides by the sea. Her reaction was 
immediate, vocal and typical of a city 
bred girl of 23. She said, ‘‘Gawd, no! 

It was eight months before she got 
ashore again-—to have her second baby 
Linda, now six. And after that anothe: 
14 months crept by before she and 
Frank went ashore together for a holi- 
day in Montreal. Since then she has 
come to terms with Gannet Rock. 

“‘T used to hate every square inch of 
it,’ she says, “‘and if we were trans 
ferred ashore I'd still pack pretty fast 
But you can get used to anything 
even loneliness. Sure, sometimes we 
get bored-—who doesn’t——-but most of 
the time we’re too busy I’ve got the 
family to look after and Frank has the 
light.”’ 

At first 
light would seem to be the easier job 
Frank, a boyish-looking man of 35 with 
a crooked grin and an overgrown crew 


glance, looking after the 


cut, has to see that his beacon is lit 
at dusk—a flick of the button and 
it begins flashing automatically—and 
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turned off at sunrise. Comes fog 
another button sets his foghorn to 
blaring through the mist. The diesel 
generators that power the light, and the 
great boilers that belch compressed 
air into the foghorn must be kept in 
good order, for their failure could cost 
lives Once a year the tower and 
Frank’s dwelling need painting and 
repairing 

Because someone has to be on watch 
24 hours a day, in case fog rolls in or 
the light goes out, Tucker has two 
assistants to spell him-—his father 
Cecil, a grizzled one-time fisherman, 
and young Harvey Greenlaw, from 
Grand Manan. 

In physical terms their job amounts 
to semiretirement. The toughest task 
is simply being there. On Gannet Rock 
there’s nowhere to go and the sights 
to be seen there—playful porpoises 
cavorting, whales-spouting, gulls diving 
at immense schools of herring, light- 
ning dancing on the water and the 
ever-changing mood of the sea— soon 
become commonplace. It has none of 
the diversions of larger, less barren 
islands where lightkeepers can _ pick 
wild berries and dulse in their spare 
time, cultivate gardens, dig clams, col- 
lect gulls’ eggs, gather queer shaped 
pieces of driftwood for sale to tourists, 
or take their children swimming on 
the beaches The opportunities for 
boredom are overwhelming. 

“If there isn’t any work to do,” 
Frank says, “‘we damned well make 
With time hanging heavy on 
lightkeepers have been 


some de 


their hands 


known to polish the lenses of their 


lights each day for ten days in a row 
paint and repaint one 
Hobbies. too help 


} 


Some lightkeepers 


or to scrape 
door a dozen times 
to chase tedium 

carve model ships or make novelties 
from seashells. Others study astrono 
my or whittle lobster pegs while thei 
wives knit, hook rugs or crochet doilies 
that inevitably grow into tablecloths 
One keeper spent years inventing per 
petual motion machines that didn’t 
work 


\ Romance from a Bottle 


Frank Tucker’s hobby is amateur 
radio At night, when the light has 
been lit and the children are aslee p, he 
puts in hours sear¢ hing the radio band 
for familiar call letters, and talks to 
hams in England, Australia and Sout} 


America When they’re on watch 
through the night the men of Gannet 
Rock read listen to ill-night d 
jockeys on neighboring New England 
radio stations, drink black coffee pia 
solitaire or write letters 

Writing is an oid pastime on Gannet 
Rock Eighty years ago an assistant 
keeper who was bored to the bicuspids 


wrote a note It said he was lonely and 


would like to get a letter. He put it into 
a bottle and tossed it into the sea The 
bottle drifted ashore at Seal Cove. on 
Grand Manan, where it was found by 

young girl She sent him a note in 
reply [wo years later they were 


married 

In 1906 helper Charles Moran wrot« 
a history of Gannet Rock, sealed it in 
rum keg and cast it adrift. It landed in 
the Saint John Telegraph. Prefaced by 
“As I had a few leisure moments,”’ it 
told, among other things, of how the 
first keeper a Mr. Wilson ind his 
assistant ventured out from the rock in 
a dory in 1837 and were both drowned 
ina storm 

A year after Moran wrote his history 
Gannet Rock witnessed one of Fundy’s 
worst shipwrecks On a dark rainy 
night the freighter Hestia, out of Glas 
gow, rammed into the Old Proprietor 
Ledges nearby Thirty-three peopl 
The only surv ivors were s1x 
men who stuck with the ship and wer: 


were lost 
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rescued by a life-saving crew from Seal 
Cove. 

While Gannet Rock is an extremely 
solid chunk of real estate, it’s easy to 
forget this when the waves come crash- 
ing over it. About ten years ago a new 
keeper went to the island with his wife. 
“‘Nice peaceful place,’”’ he told her. 
**You’ll like it.”’ 

At last report he was still munch- 
ing these words. Thirty solid days of 
storms, capped by a roaring hurricane 
that flooded their kitchen, sent them 
packing. 

The Tuckers have had to bail out 
their kitchen several times. It’s a 
disturbing experience but other threats 
trouble them more than the sea. One is 
fire. Until diesel generators were put on 
the island last year, they nervously fed 
kerosene to the beacon in their wooden 
lighthouse. ‘‘A fire here would be a 
big success,’’ says Frank. *There’s 
nowhere to run but into the sea.”’ 

The sea and the rocks make it un- 
healthy for the Tucker children to 
stray outside their home. Sometimes in 
winter they stay indoors for five and six 
weeks at a time. Only in summer, when 
storms are fewer, do ‘they get out 
regularly to play in a small walled 
quadrangle beside the house. 

“Lighthouse families always seem 
to be close together,’’ Margaret Tucker 
says quietly. ‘‘Not just physically 
either. We feel close, like a family 
should. Our house is more than just a 
place to eat and sleep. It’s the centre 
of our lives. Some of my happiest 
moments have been here, in winter, 
when it’s blowing hard outside and 
we’re all cooped up together.” 

The isolation that knits a family 
together also, paradoxically, breaks it 
up, as it did last fall when the Tuckers 
stood on the rocks and waved good-by 
to eight-year-old Frank, their eldest 
son, who was bound for his grand- 
mother’s home on Grand Manan and 
school “‘We hated to see him go,” 
Frank says, ‘“‘but what could we do? 
He has to get an education and 
almost as important—-learn to get 
along with other kids 

Though most lighthouse families are 
isolated geographically, they keep in 
touch with the outside world Mail, 
magazines and newspapers come to 
Gannet Rock with the supply ship 
The Tuckers have a radio and Mar- 
garet, like mainland housewives, suffers 


daily with soap-opera heroines A 
radio-telephone linking them with the 
New Brunswick mainland and other 
lighthouses is meant for official business 
only. But it’s nobody’s secret that on 
the odd night when one lonely light 
keeper calls another for an unofficial 


chat nobody hangs up. 


Mrs. Tucker uses it also to order 
groceries from Harvey Benson, a 
Grand Manan lightkeeper who, in 
turn, relays her shopping list to a 
grocer Here arises another problem 


that would tax any housewife Since 


the supply ship comes only twice a 
month, she has to plan all meals more 
than two weeks ahead. If she forgets 
something, they go without ‘I forgot 
Margaret recalls, laughing, 
water I'll 


salt once,”’ 
“so Frank boiled down sea 
never forget salt again.”’ 
Supplies for Gannet Rock and neigh 
boring Machias Seal Island, 14 miles 
away are ferried out by Weldon 
Ingalls, a 37-year-old Seal Cove lob- 
hough his trips, paid 
Transport, 


ster fisherman. 
for by the Department of 
are tentatively scheduled for the first 
and 15th of the month, storms may 
delay him as much as two weeks 
Ingalls needs calm water to land at 
Gannet and even then it can be 
hazardous. A few years back a fishing 
boat brought Mrs. Tucker’s grand- 
mother to the island for a visit. She 
stepped cautiously into a dory, thence 
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to shore. Then, in rapid order, her 
trunk was lost overboard and a sudden 
wave sat her down. She hasn’t been 
back since. 

Worse than being unable to land on 
an isolated island is being unable to get 
off it in a hurry. Last spring Allison 
Benson, an assistant on Machias Seal] 
Island, acquired a cranky appendix, 
indicating a hasty trip to hospital. But 
storms came up. It was three days 
before they let up and Allison, by then 
a stretcher case, could be taken to the 
mainland. He was operated on just in 
time, the doctor said. When seas are 
rough, broken arms and nagging tooth- 
aches become major ordeals. On each 
of the three occasions when Margaret 
Tucker has gone ashore to have babies 
she has played it safe by leaving two 
months early. 

Occasionally when Weldon Ingalls 
brings supplies to Gannet Rock he 
takes one of Tucker’s assistants ashore 
for a month. For every three months 
they spend on the island they’re en 
titled to one off. Frank, who earns 
about $3,500 a year tending Gannet 
light, takes his family to Montreal for 
a radical change of scenery on his 
annual vacation. 

In mid-December Ingalls goes into 
the woods, fells a spruce tree and takes 
it out to Gannet Rock. ‘““That’s when 


we feel loneliest,’” says Margaret 
Tucker. “It’s Christmas and we'd love 
to be somewhere with people, to go 


walking in the snow and see some bright 
lights—the kind they have on St 
Catherine Street.” 


A Duck Beat the Glass 


When winter melts into spring the 
Tuckers see no bursting buds or green 
grass. To them spring is warmer 
more fog and the sight of 
lobster boats and 


weather, 
brightly painted 
great flights of birds winging back from 
the south. Many of the birds get no 
farther than Gannet. ‘““They get in the 
beam,”’ says Frank Tucker, ‘‘and fly 
right at the lantern. Some mornings 
spring or fall, we find 200 to 300 birds 
lying dead around the towe1 Once, 
before Tucker’s time, a black duck 
flew at the lantern. It crashed through 
plate glass--three eighths of an inch 
thick —and lived to fly off again 

So powerful is the Gannet 
beacon that when it flashes to the west 


tock 


on a clear night it lights up the home 
of Ottawa Jenson, the keeper of 
Machias Seal Island 14 miles away 
Benson is a slight balding man of 46 
whose face is creased and browned 
from years of squinting seaward. He 
a great-grandson of Walter B. M« 
legendary figure among 
Old W. B. kept the light 
on Grand Manan 


i lightkeeper he found 





Laughlin, a 
lightkeepers 
at Southwest Head 
and like many 
that to keep from mental dry rot it was 
best to keep busy. This he did by read 
ing everything from grammar text 
books to tomes on canon law Thoug! 
his formal education had ended abrupt 
ly in the fifth grade, he taught himself 
Greek At night he 
Iliad by lantern light. He came to be 
regarded as one of the best-read men 
in New Brunswick, and one of the 
most patriotic. When a son was born 
to him on July 1 1867—the first 
named him Ot 


pored over! the 


Dominion Day—he 
tawa’ 

Every July 1 thereafter, W. B. fired 
a three-round salute from a cannon 
which was ordinarily shot off only as a 
fog warning in those days, foghorns not 
yet having come into general use. Or 
Ottawa’s tenth birthday, and _ the 
nation’s, Ottawa stuffed the muzzle of 
the canon with sod. He did it to pro 
duce a bigger bang, the boy explained 
later. At high noon W. B. strode to the 
gun, shouted “Long live Canada!”’ and 
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fired Miraculously, in the ensuing 
explosion which blasted the cannon 
into a million bits, no one was hurt 
Ottawa Benson, a grandson of the 
1867 Ottawa, became a lightkeeper in 
1944, neither for tradition’s sake nor 
because he eschews society. “I was a 
lobster fisherman,’’ he explains frankly, 
“and business was bad.”’ Ever since 
then he has been living on Machias 
Seal, a small crescent-shaped island off 
the coast of Maine While not so bald 
is Gannet Rock it’s a bleak mound of 
rock and grass against which the wind 


whistles eerily when it blows off the 


water 

When the Canada-U.S. borde was 
lefined, and the Grand Manan archi 
pelago was confirmed is part ol 


Machias Seal was somehow 
hereafter Britain and the 


| S squabbled over it for year nd 


Canada 
VE rlooke d 


he ownership 1 still uncertain, but 
inada maintains the light 


Ottawa Benson quite content with 


his small domain “It may be a bit 
ynnely at times,”’ he says but 
teadier work than fishing and I’m my 
wn boss.’ Last fall Ottawa bought 
ym t Seal Cove ind moved 

fe and four children shore Now he 
ind his 19-year-old son, Allison 
tlone on the island, with a dog, tw 


sheep and thousands of birds for con 


iny Machias Seal federal bird 
sanctuary, is alive n summer wit 
gulls, puffins, swallows, sandpipers and 
tormy petrels ind the naturalist 


vho come from far off to study them 
I never had much use for bird 
intil I came out here,”’ Ottawa admit 


but now in winter everything seem 


dead when they're gon ind we look 


ward to seeing them in spring hey 
make one hell of a noise ind th 
change.”’ 

Besides hi home Benson own 


trim little speedboat that takes him 


shore to visit his family and a new 


model car to drive when he gets there 
Lightkeepers have little trouble savin 
their 


many grow enough vegetables for thei 


money homes ire rent-free 


own use, and catch fish and lobsters in 
the sea A few keep cows, hogs and 
chickens 


Unlike the Gannet lig 





painted with perpendicular blac k and 


white stripes Benson's tower on 
Machias Seal is entirely white There 
re other differences Gannet light 
hows a half-second flash, an eclipse 

two seconds, another half-second flash 


then twelve seconds of darkness 


Machias Seal merely flashes every three 


seconds Similarly, the two station 
have distinct fog signals varving I 
the length of their throaty blast nd 
he silence between them 

These differences are all part of the 


inguage of the sea Lights ind fog 


] 
j 





horns aren’t merely warnings; they re 
ilso landmarks, each with a set of 
characteristics is obvious is Bing 


Crosby's ears. Passing within sight o 
Gannet light at 
dentify it 


by timing flashes 


night 


ak pper can 


and thus check his position 


ind eclipse for one 
minute He can also check his position 
by timing the blasts of a foghorn. Two 


lights on the east coast may have the 


same flashing signal But not two ir 
iny one area It’s assumed that 
, skipper off Grand Manan knows that 


he is not off, say, Cape Breton 


Ten miles across the water fron 
Machias Seal, at the southern end o 


Grand Manan, Head li 


. squats on the edge of a jagged 500-foot 


Southwest 





cliff, scalloped with surf Here, where 
Walter B. McLaughlin read Homer i 


inother day Harvey Benson, who 


not related to Ottawa, now tends the 


ight and watches Space Cadet and 


Senator McCarthy on his tele. 


ision set 
Benson. a stocky red-faced man who 


2s been a lightkeeper for of his 41 





years, speaks with the New England 
drawl of Grand Manan, as distinctive 
as its famous smoked herring. (“‘What 
with mah choahs, the TV and the doag 


bahkin’ every moanin’, a man don't 


hahdly git any sleep.” 

During the first four years of World 
War II Benson and his wife Thelma 
had Machias Seal Island all to them 
selves. Usually they worked in shifts 
but once Harvey stayed on the job five 
Often their 


i month and 


days and nights in a row 
relief ship came only once 
reduced to 


they wert skimpy rations 


But there was a cloak-and-dagger 
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district Daily by radio, phone or 
radio-telephone, they report to him on 
weather conditions, request supplies, 
help or—in some cases~——-transfers 

He also handles job applications. At 
present there is a waiting list for most 
lights, Gannet and Machias Seal 
excepted ‘“‘When times get a little 
tough and jobs are scarce,’” McKinnon 
says, ‘‘a lot of people decide they want 
to keep a light We look them over 
pretty carefully. It’s a vital job and 
our men have to be dependable.’’ Ap 
plicants who merely want to get away 
from nagging wives, escape the H-bomb 
or recuperate from nervous break 
downs are politely turned down 


Red is to the Right 


Besides the lights and fog alarms 
tended by people, McKinnon has a 
handful of shore beacons that work 
automatically Around the Fundy 
coast, too, are 1,400 steel buoys, stakes 
ind other markers designed to direct 
marine traffic 3uoys are round, conical 
or tanklike 


granite, some are no larger than a 


Anchored to vast slabs of 


barrel, while others are as big as a 
garage. They’re expensive things, too 
A gas and whistle buoy, equipped with 
1 lantern and whistle that shrills when 
the buoy rocks, costs as much as a 
Cadilla¢ 

It’s an old saw that deep-sea mari 
ners. for whom the oceans hold no 
terrors, gnaw their nails when they 


arrive in sight of land Buovs, with 


their unique sign language, help to 
reassure them. Red conical buoys, for 
instance, mark the starboard side of 
a channel Black cans indicate the 
port side. 

At Saint John the transport depart 
ment has two elderly ships, the Dol 
lard and the Franklin. Nautical trouble 
shooters, they freight supplies to light 
houses, set out buoys and round up 
strays that have been cut loose by 
storms Once a month one of them 
steams down to the mouth of the Bay 
of Fundy, hauling provisions to the 
Lurcher lightship. Stubby, barnacle 
studded, this sea-going lighthouse rides 
at anchor year after year 18 miles off 
Yarmouth, N.S. Her lights, atop both 
masts, gleam through the night like a 
cat’s eyes, warning ships away from 
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the treacherous Lurcher shoals 
Another stop for the supply ship 
ton Portage Island, off the southwe 
coast of Nova Scotia. It’s the home of 
Canada’s best-known lighthouse dwel 
lers, Morrill Richardson and his wif 
Evelyn, an _ ex-schoolmarm 
author The Richardsons had been 


turnea 


living in happy obscurity on Bor 
Portage for 16 years when Evelyn de 
cided—-with no previous literary ex 
perience to write a book about it 
Her book, We Keep a Light won the 
Governor-General’s award for creative 
nonfiction in 1945 and _ became 
Canadian best-seller 

In it Mrs. Richardson described thei 
old oil-burning beacon and the antique 
foghorn they had to crank by hand 
whenever ships came near. Soon afte) 


coincidence or not, the Department o 


Transport installed an électric light 
and an automatic fog-alarm on Bor 


Portage 

Morrill Richardson is still tendir 
his light and Evelyn is still writing 
Li: 


Desired Haven, which won the $1,00¢ 


st year she produced her first novel 


Ryerson fiction award 

Though they are isolated, lack man 
of the comforts of modern liv ng and 
must work hard at filling in long lonely 


hours, most lighthouse dwellers ar 
happy tending their lights Record 
show that those who don’t like it 
don’t stick at it; those who remai 


grow deeply rooted to their rocks and 
their islands and the sea around then 
3ut they have a hard time convincing 
outsiders—city folks who feed on 
entertainment that they aren’t 
slightly mad. Recently Cecil Tucker 
the elderly assistant keeper at Gannet 
Rock, was coming ashore for a holiday 
when he got to talking ibout str inge 
sights 

About a year ago, he said, he and 
his son Frank were keeping watch 
around 3 a.m. when they saw a round 
greenish glow that hovered over the 
water, then shot ahead In fits and 
starts it circled the island 

“Flying saucers,’’ he explained 
gravely 

Had they reported them‘ 

Mr Tucker snorted eloquently 
“What’s the use?” he said. ‘“‘People’d 
only say we been living too long in 
lighthouse.” _x& 
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The Best Way to 
Murder Aunt Maudie 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





I’m going to live to be ninety-six! Isn’t 
that nice, Juley?”’ 

Nobody would commit her to an 
asylum, Jules thought despairingly 
Not with all her money. He glared at 
Aunt Maudie 

Aunt Maudie weighed a plump 159 
She gushed a great deal. Several times 
a day she took pills and miracle drugs 
for she worried about her health and 
always had been, she insisted, delicate 
She just loved fortune tellers for they 
told her she was healthy as a horse 
which she was, and that she was a fine 
judge of human nature, as well as being 
compassionate and generous to a fault 

“Sit right down and get your fortune 
told,’’ she told her nephew, pulling him 
off balance and spilling his Martini 


‘*You’ve been looking a little peaked 
lately 
“*Yes,”’ said the little man. ‘Do sit 


down, Mr. Wyckson.”’ 

“Let go of my wrist,’ Jules snapped 
at his aunt ‘“‘Where do you get these 
phonies? 

“Jules Wyckson! I’m ashamed of 
you,”’ Aunt Maudie said. She patted 
the little man on his shoulder 
my nephew, Dr. Desto. He’s such a 
eynic. Even when he was in school.”’ 

“T know,”’ said Dr. Desto. ‘‘Can’t 
say as I blame him.”’ 


‘Pardon 


‘Oh hell,” Jules growled, pushing 


through the ring of onlookers. ‘‘Let me 


out of here.”’ 


ND HE WALKED AWAY by him 

self into the early evening trying to 
organize his thoughts. I couldn’t put 
poison in her pills, he thought. That’s 
the first thing theyv’d check. He wished 
he were more of a detail man for, he 
understood, details were quite impor 
tant in a matter like this. He decided 
to have another drink and walked into 
the big house where the bar, built like 
in ocean-going liner, was located in one 
corner of the rumpus Aunt 
Maudie followed him 

‘I do wish you would be nice to Dr 
Desto,”’ she said 


room 


I think you hurt his 
feelings.”’ 

“Creat 
fakes are going to take you for a real 


Scott Jules said ‘these 


ride one of these days.’’ He resented 
this 

“The very idea! Did you know that 
Dr. Desto won't take a cent from me 
ibove his silly little regular fee? I 
tried te give him a bonus.”’ 

‘Bah.”’ 

Well, he won’t. He said his 


That’s why 


protes 
sional ethics prohibited it 
he doesn’t advertise either, and I was 
very lucky to hear about him And 
then you have to be so rude.”’ 

Bah.”’ said Jules, walking away and 
iving his aunt standing there saying 
tsk, tsk 

Jules walked down the long drive 
way, past the pool, through the gar 
dens, around the greenhouse down the 
gravel path to the groves ind headed 
bench Dr. Desto was 
seated on the bench in the moonlight 
He had gotten rid’ of the Mexican hat 
ind a soft coal-black hat was square 
on his head, and the 


soft shadows on his face 


f f 


for the far 


moonlight made 


‘What are you doing here?”” Wyck 
son demanded 

“Oh,”’ said Dr. Desto, “‘just sitting 
n the moonlight I thought maybe 
you’d like your fortune told. No extra 


charge, you know 
“Get the hell off this property 
‘*Mavybe you'd like your fortune told 
Desto, 
“Rather 


some other time,” said Dr 


handing Jules a business card 
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How to Get a Bonus Vacation 


You needn’t be a family off for a vacation on ¢ 


ape C an 
Narragansett Bay to enjoy the relaxed feeling of the Sherat 


Biltmore. This fine hotel helps put you i holiday mood 


iny business trip. Stay at the 
kalstatl Roor 

conditioned bedrooms are ival rie md all have I\ Lor 
the family with vou. No room charge for children under 


Like the Park Sheraton in New York. the King bkdwa 


' 
loronto. and other distinguished Sheratons m 20 


Sheraton-biltmore md en 


the famed Room tile eal Bacchante 





across Canada and the | S. A.. the Sheraton-Bultmors 


make you want to come ivaln For tree reservations 


Sheraton Tel type, just call your neare Sheraton Hotel 














It is scant consolation to me, ; 
And | get more and more apprehensive, 

When the best things in life may be free ; 
But the things that | want are expensive f 


| Your Move, G 

; 

| our Move, George... 

| 

It’s amazing what machines can do. 

| There’s one machine, an electronic brain called George, who 

| can even play checkers. We say “who” because George is almost 

human... but not quite. George can't think. All he can do is 

| process information and use his “memory” to solve intricate 

| problems in the bat of an eye. 

One dav (,eorge s scientist companion decided he needed 
someone to play checkers with. so he taught George to play. 

But the scientist knew that if he taucht George to “think” an 


infinite number of moves ahead George would always win. So to 
bolster his ego and maintain “man’s superiority over the machine” 
. not think, but calculate 


only five moves ahead. And since theoretically a man can 


the scientist taught him to calculate . . 


think an infinite number of moves ahead he should always 


| win. whether at checkers or at other things ... the trouble is 
he doesn t. 

In this business of investing there is no “George” into which 
you can put a set of facets and get back infallible answers. It 
doesn t work that way. 

lHlere at Ames we haven't any “Georges”... just people. 
People who don’t profess to be able to think an infinite number 
of moves ahead, but people with the experience and the training 
to note signs of strength here or weakness there. People who can 
draw up “personalized” investmeut programmes. People who 

j can listen sympathetically and he Ip you plan intelligently ... the 
j kind of people we believe you ll like to do business with. 


x NJ | 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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helpful in some cases ilways feel called upon to explain tl ‘ 
Jules crumpled the card and threw swordfish. Well, Mr. Wyckson 
down angrily. He said, “‘Get out of fine--how’m I[7?”’ : 

here! Now!’ Jules stared blankly ‘ 
I don’t see why vou’re Oo angry **A little joke in the profession I) 

vith me,”’’ Dr. Desto said sadly ‘| Desto said apologetically, taking a dr 

never really did anything to yu, you of rum. This old geezer ts half whiff 

know rum now, Jules thought Chat n 
Get going uu old fake Jule make it all easier 

g d Dr. Desto had on his bl | 
Che small man got up re nedly and his black suit and a coal-black tie. H 

iid In special « I drum uj dark eves were distant H crate 

busine th way his red nost ually with the 
I’m warning you,” Jul ritted stubby thumb and asked I can be 


So Dr. Desto shuffled off down the 


path, a roundish little old man carrying 


issistance 


“Well,” said Jule I came 


1 round crystal ball and, Jules noted ortune telling you mentioned 
with belated rage, a tumbler full of “We'll get right to work, ther I) 
Aunt Maudie’s rum Prett 300n h Desto said, witl half-hearted 
was gone briskness What tense wer 
Then a brilliant ray of inspiration interested u 
flooded into the dark brooding of Jules Let’s set Jule Was LNnInk 
Wyckson’s mind, a veritable flash of “Get this old boy out to the house, uss 
genius illuminated his dilemma and he the poker on Aunt Maudie, then on 
stood up and clapped his hands to the good doctor here Call police 
gether, once, in exuberance. The sharp Show them the rifled safe, the stuff ir 
sound echoed in the night crystal ball’s poe ket. Evervbody know . 
“Pve got it!’ Jules exclaimed aloudy Aunt Maudie would come to this wit} 


“lll make it look like that tramp 


"9? 
f 


fortune teller killed my aunt 





swordfish, about five feet long, in one 


those fortune tellers. Tell how I over 


powered the murdering intruder. Look 


With the heavy brass poker near the bereaved Pose for press pictur } 
fireplace by the wall safe! By golly Yep that should do it. all right 
Jules exulted, that’s it! He snapped his right.” 
lighter into flame and found the I asked what tense interested 
crumpled card without any trouble Dr. D ) eated 

The card proclaimed: ‘“‘Dr. Monta Oh,” Jule 1id, blinking back to the 
gue Hiram Desto Sees All Know present Oh. pardon me. What tense 
All Past Present Future Office I dor helievs } of course Well 
Hours: 9 a.m { p.m Weekdays me about the future.’”’ 

10 a.m 1 p.m. Saturdays 142 | be a dollar fifty,’’ Dr 
Fourth Street, Suite 309 opec Desto iid, and took the money He 
Rates for Parties.”’ rubbed the crystal ball with a handker 

Jules tucked the card in his wallet chief. He blew a speck of dust from the 
and walked back down the path, hash glassy surface. It was about the size of 
ing over his plan, and went to bed. He i bowling ball, but slightly flattened 
was up early the next afternoon and he on the top and bottom so it wouldn't 
borrowed one of the convertibles from roll around Light made bubbly blue 
Aunt Maudie and drove downtown gleams deep inside it It was crysta 

clear Dr. Desto moved it to the exact 
R. DESTO’S SUITE was down in centre of the table and peered at it 
| the hock shop district Jules made ‘You came on a bad day,”’ said D 
his way down the littered sidewalk, h Desto. “‘For some reason the receptior 
thin nose wrinkled in distaste isn’t as good on clear days. That’s odd 

His soft Panama hat was tilted down isn’t it? And there’s a quack foot 
over his receding hairline and the gold doctor upstairs who has a_ vibrating 
cigarette holder was clenched firmly in = machine which doesn’t do the reception 
his bridgework. He wascareful withhis pattern much good Sometimes | 
perforated soft-leather shoes as he made wonder how I got into this business 
his way around a pile of debris Two Dr. Desto jiggled the crystal ball 
hoodlums lounging in doorway impatiently, and struck it sharply on 
watched longingly after him but the the side with the palm of his hand 
ifternoon sun shone bright and clear **Ah,”’ he said, ‘“‘here we go.”’ 
ind alley slugging was a pursuit con ‘Why don’t we drop over to n 
fined to the night A fine location, this house?’’ Jules asked innocently 
dump, Jules thought sardonically, as he Dr. Desto was intent “Hm 
made his way around a sleeping man on said ‘Next Saturday’s roller derby 
the sidewalk. He found the address, It Drop over to your house? Why, sir 
was a rickety building and he climbed “Oh we could have a couple ot 
the crooked stairs drinks,”’ Jules said casually. ‘“Thought 

I’ve got a fine plan here, he cautioned I might have some friends over for 
h once more, and [| must be group séance, or whatever you call it 
exceedingly careful. He knocked on the Dr. Desto eyed. Jules with cocked 

or of Suite 309 eyebrows 

‘Come in,”’ said i voice rather “Cash in advance,’ Jules said and 

kly. Jules went in. Dr. Desto was becoming more uncomfortable nde 
eated in a rocker at a teetery table the enigmatic gaze, then ““Uh, how do« 

Che crystal ball was on the table that thing work? The crystal ball ) 

Che room was nearly bare except for Dr. Desto grew enthusiastic ar 
cot. another rocker, a framed license said Now that vou ask. I'll show vo 
on the wall, i hot plate, issorted Very interesting process, I’ve ilw 
books, cans and bottles and stuffed thought It works sort of like tel 


vision, but on an entirely different 


yrner principle, I’ve always suspected. Quite 
‘Left by the previous tenant i difficult to explain to the layman 
taxidermist,’’ said Dr Desto a really. Watch now 








Jules made an idle pretense of staring 
at the ball, but actually he was weigh- 
ing details. 

Dr. Desto said, ‘“The first thing you 
do is to think very hard about what 
you want to know. Then you watch 
for the answer. For instance, I'll 
simply wonder about what would hap- 


pen if we went over to your aunt’s 
house.”’ 
Disinterest melted suddenly from 


Jule’s face, which turned rather white 
his lower vertebrae chilled 
simultaneously In the flattened top 
surface of the crystal ball he saw him 
self-—creeping across the rumpus room 


Several of 


carrying a poker. Plain as day 
“Wait,”’ choked. 
Chat’s impossible. Turn it off!” 
The chill climbed jerkily up his spine 
Dr. Desto looked around 
cern and the images, or 
flickered, faded and were gone 
hard for Jules to tell whether they had 
been images, now that they were gone, 


Jules “Quit! 


with con 
impressions, 
It was 


or impressions in his own mind—it was 
as hard for him to decide that as it is 
difficult to determine if think in 
words or not. Jules Wyckson was 
tint to 
drawn countenance 


you 
very 
pale, with a light-green his 
alarmed 

“Damn thing works,”’ 

He wanted it. In this crystal ball lay 
opportunity, the answer to all his 
problems. He could see that. A house 


didn’t have to fall on him. Oh, how he 


he muttered 


wanted it! 
‘““May~——may I try it?’’ he asked 
*“Sure,”’ Dr. Desto and _ hic- 
His eyes were heavy-lidded and 
flushed tongue 


said, 
cuped 
his face was his was 
thick. 

“T think I shall I think I shall rest 
briefly,”’ Dr. Desto 
sagging forward on the table and going 
quietly instantly The 


rum bottle was empty 


my eyes said 


and to sleep 


Eagerly Wyckson hitched his chair 
up to the table a little closer He 
thought long and hard about some- 


thing to think about and then, hitting 
upon an appropriate subject, wondered 
what steps his second wife was taking 
ibout the alimony 


MMEDIATELY she flashed on, 

bright and clear except for a little 
fuzziness around the edges. She was 
talking to that judge who had been so 
nasty. Jules shuddered slightly But 
that was all he needed to know he 
could work the crystal ball He got 
next Wednesday’s headlines to make 
absolutely sure, and then pure un 
diluted joy welled up within him. I can 


work the crystal ball, he said over and 


over I can work it- 

‘To hell with Aunt Maudie,’”’ he 
said. “‘I could buy and sell a dozen like 
her!”’ 

Wrapping the crystal ball in a copy 
of the editorial page of the New York 
Times, which he found under the 
swordfish, Jules Wyckson tiptoed out 
the door with his treasure. Dr. Desto 
snored peacefully The world is mine, 
Jules thought in delight Now I'll 
show ‘em He was relieved that he 
didn’t have to bother murdering Aunt 
Maudie: things were finally breaking 
his way 

“Juley, where have you been?” Aunt 
Maudie called from the library ‘We 


were going to the club for the Mirksons’ 


all-day brunch, did you forget? Hurry, 
it’s nearly five.”’ 
“I’m not going,’ Jules said, and 


finally herded his aunt out of the house, 
still protesting. Then he was alone 

First, to the fullness of 
without hurry, he mixed a 
shaker of Martinis, put cellophane 
straws in it, sipped luxuriously, and 
just looked at his crystal ball. Finally 
he could wait no longer. 

He moved the crystal ball to the 
exact centre of the polished library 


savor pos 


session 
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desk. The big house was quiet. Jules 
Wyckson looked into his crystal ball 

It worked fine He got the fight 
which was to start at 8.30 that night 
“Um, by golly,’’ he “An upset 
Wilson all the way.”’ 

‘‘Hello, Cuffs?’’ he said on the tele 
phone to the gambler named Barnes 
‘“‘Never mind the threats You'll get 
the tomorrow That’s 
tomorrow. Now get me loaded on this 

Wilson by a TKO in the sixth. Of 
course I’m good for it, do think 


said 


money right 


you 
I’ve lost my mind’?”’ 
He hung up, rather irritated because 
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Barnes would only advance him two what of the old man he took the bal 

thousand, but the odds would be from? 

immense. But there were other events He felt it was somewhat unfortunat« 

other bookies; he got down good on a in a way, the manner in which that 

dog named Odif and got loaded on the problem must be resolved, for it was 

ball game, the Packers 7 to 3 rather messy he saw as the solution 
That would be enough for tonight, he unfolded in the crystal ball, But things 


decided Oh, the confidence the which were to happen were to happen 
surety of it all! He saw himself shoot the old man ir 
The feeling of power surged through the right temple, when the old mar 
him. I do this so well, he reflected. His ime that night for |} cr il t 
eyes glittered, there in the gloomy ind who can change the future as seer 
library in advance? Not me, Jules said, that 
But he was not too buoyant to out of my line © he got the ilibre 
remain realistic to any extent For ‘ er from tl tudy and put 


) oraaTOR ? 


$735 , 


“Funny how wrong you can be on 
some things. The other night I phoned 
Fredericton from Winnipeg and then, out of 


curiosity, asked the operator how much the call cost. 


My guess was at least $6.50. Actual cost? Only 
$2.35, night rate, station to station. From 

now on I’m using long distance more 

often for that pe rsonal touch in 


business and personal affairs. 


\ In co it was found that most } 
people think long distance calls cost TWICE AS 
( MUCH AS THEY ACTUALLY D« Look at the 


recent survey 


w. Y 


table of typical rates bel 





Hou doe S 


, ; 
rates on the following lone distance call 


your “‘euesstimate’ compare to actual 





Halifax to Winnipeg $2.50 Winnipeg to Fredericton. ..$7.35 
Saint John to Edmonton. . $3.00 Regina to Tosento $2.20 
Montreal to Halifax $1.40 Calgary to Montreal $2.80 
Toronto to Vancouver $2.95 Vancouver to Saskatoon. . $1.75 


ABOVE RATES IN EFFECT 46 P.™ 


STATION TO TATION 


Tas: 
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4.3 ALM 


LIMITED 
THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


SS SYSTEM 
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Canadian Military 
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ours... 


the desk right next to the crystal ball 

Twilight came and dark. A pale 
moon climbed the dusk. Jules Wyck 
son waited excitedly for the 
never felt so alert and 
passed the time 
entertaining 


hours to 
pass~—he had 
exhilarated He 
by watching varied and 
affairs in the crystal ball. There were 
no barriers, he found, to what he could 
see 

He chuckled 
the throaty noise 

His eyes were shiny, 
there 

Oh, he thought, I do this so well 
I’ve always needed a crystal ball 


aloud o« casionally, and 
filled the big library 
beady, as he sat 


Once, for no specific reason he could 
think of, he threw back his head and 
roared a long high-keyed series of 


Much later, 
Odif 


laughter peals the phone 


rang. The dog named had run 
last, not first 
The phone bac k 


mediately before he could actually com 


rang almost im 
prehend 

“The Packers lost 7 to 3,’’ a grating 
voice said. “See you early, Buster, and 
have it ready. No excuses this time.” 

And Wilson lost by a TKO in the 
ninth Jules Wyckson, his eyes un 
believing, let the receiver fall 
clicking off the metallic warning voice 
The old man, Jules Wyckson hissed 

The oid man is doing this to me 

[ll kill him, V 
pulling unknowingly at his hair iit 
ki ll that old man 


back 


Vyckson whimpered, 


ike age CAME OUT back 
4wards, he said to himself, and his 
whimpers were gutteral in his throat 
backwards The 


his brain 


everything came out 


thought churned dull rage in 


His mind was a mass of hate for all 


the things gone wrong, forever wrong 





when he saw Dr. Desto standing just 
inside the library door 
Jules Wyckson screamed in his rage 
and the scream ricocheted through 
house 
“You did it!” 
‘I didn’t do any 
man. ‘“‘Not me 
All the 


Jules screamed 


thing,”’ said the littl 


pent-up frustration in his 


life, the scalding memories of things 
ryone wrong plans awry, always wrong 
the things which never worked out 


g these things boiled in 


Jules Wyckson’s head as he snatched 


revolver and 


ght ull of 
up the 1imed it at the old 
man’s right temple 

“You made 
amed 


Dr. Desto walked over the thick rug 


everything backward 


Jules secre 


to the polished desk, casually ignoring 
the revolve! He looked blandly at the 
twisted face of Jules Wycksor ther 
down at the crystal ball 

t,ackwards?”’ asked Dr De 


picking up his crystal ball and inspect 
i the surface 
hard desk, looking for 
Why 

And. Jules Wy son 
once what he meant. As 
leveling the 
pletely and thors 

They'll wonder if I lost my mind 
Jules thought 
that in suicides And is the 


which had been on the 
chips or mars 
she vuldn't be a bit surprised , 
understood al 

he stood tl 

pistol he understood com 
yughly and irr 


ilmost 


wonder 


- man walked out the door and down 
ie driveway, Jules Wyckson shot him 
self in the left temple 
Poor fellow,”’ the old man said 


he walked into the night, when the shot 
blasted out behind him Ina w 
seemed a shame, but of cours t 
uldn’t be helped 
“No wonder everything was back 


vards,’’ the old man said, and he shook 


his head a little “He had it upside 
down.”’ 

Che old man vanished 
ind then 
around the big 
frogs which croaked 


the cool pale moon a 


into the dark 
everything was quiet 


except for the 


ness 
he use 
for rain beneath 
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The Amazing Career 
of Clare Hincks 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





Hincks 
payroll of 
A crisis was reac hed when 
Yale University offered to hire the 
entire Toronto team at twice their 
Hincks met the threat by 
advising the scientists to beg, borrow or 
teal all the cash they could Witl 
$12,000 in his poe ket he 
Montreal to see his 
MeConnell, the publisher and financier 
$12,000 here belonging to some 


make 
had them on the 


the CMHA 


ends meet even though 
part-time 


salaries 


went te 
friend, J. G 


have 


of my scientists explained 
Hincks 


wisest investor in (¢ 
to take this 


young 
You’re supposed to be the 
anada I want you 


money and increase its 


value quickly Within six months 
McConnell parlayed the $12,000 to 
$50,000. The psychologists stayed in 
Canada 

According to Hincks, a good part 
of his success has been due to a re 


markabl partnership he has had wit! 
Marjorie 
f 


She came to work for 


Keyes for the past 38 years 
him as a youns 


nurse and then has becomes 
Hincks 
my business partner and my psychia 


trist.’ He 


her as one of Canada’s toy 


Since 


words my super-secretal 


contacts and experiences 


rank 
authorities in the field of 


health 


Hincks’ deeds and words during the 
past forty years Nave exerted sucl 
tremendous influence that it ne 
exaggeration to term him one of our 
rreatest living citizens. When | " 
peared on the Canadian scene tl 
1910s, mental illness was a loathsome 
shameful disease mental nos} | 
were secret r lunatic asyviums mer! 
tal patients were doomed to die ‘‘mad 
mental hospitals were staffed by 
muscle-bound goons who often shackled 
and beat their patients Psychiatry 
was the closed secret of a few isyium 


doctors and there were no psychiatri 


clinics The mentally etarded were 
gnored they became prostitutes 
thieves, the victims of venereal disease 
or indigents Nobod vas think ng 
ibout mental! health in a positive way 
or the rich benefits which n ht be 
harvested from researc! 
More than any other Canad ( 


Hincks changed all that 


In 1910, when he wa t 

hed young docto e |] led tl 
i¢ nto Star to assign him rr ] 
nventior n Buffa A " 
technique r measurin n ! 
was to De ntroauced \ hA 
} ruple f |} De r 
Returning t Toronto, he be 

ese procedur n childrer } 
becoming tt! first ( nadiar ‘ | 
Iq) tes Che accep f 

long with many years of crusadin 
ed to the establishment of score 
training schools and peci cla roon 


the mentally retarde 


In 1917, Hincks and Dr { K 
Clarke opened the first p hiatr 

linic in Canada: today there re 77 of 
them. He started the Canadian Menta] 
Health Association in 1918 and 
several vears went storming throug 
mental hospitals from coast to coa 
in effort to obtain more humane tre 
ment for the patients by educatins 
pleading, flattering and sometimes 


threatening officials and 


government 
hospital authorities 

For eight years Hincks was director 
of the 
CMHA 


for progress in 


American 
thus making him 
mental health in the 
Mexican border and 
During this period he 


New York and 


equivalent of the 


re sponsible 
area between the 
Circle 


the Arctic 
commuted between 
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Toronto. On the New York-Toronto 
run he generally carried a fat cheque 
from some American charitable founda 
tion to finance some current project 
On the Toronto-New York trip he 
invariably had hidden in his luggage 
several bottles of the finest Canadian 
rye whisky which he used to entertain 
his prohibition-starved benefactors in 
New York. ‘Progress in mental health 
owes a great deal to smuggled Can 
idian whisky,’’ Hincks admits without 
shame 

Before Hincks, psychiatrists wer 
ilmost exclusively devoted to the treat 
ment of the psychotic and neuroti« 
Hincks hammered away at the neces 
sity of preventing mental illness and 
was the first man in the world to 
popularize the term mental health. He 
obtained the funds to start a project 
which later developed into the Institute 
of Child Study, University of Toronto 
He placed in charge of it William 
Blatz, a young Canadian doctor who 
was studying the behavior of rats at 
the University of Chicago as part of a 
PhD course in psychology. The Rocke 
feller Foundation, which was paying 
the shot was doubtful about Blatz 
because of his youth and lack of ex 
perience “If he’s your choice then 
heaven help you!” they warned him 
Hincks was adamant. Blatz’ contribu 
tions to our knowledge about child 
development ire today recognized 
throughout the world 

The Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 
where the University of Toronto trains 
ssychiatrists and conducts research, is 
gely a Hincks creation. A picture of 


i 


al 
him hangs in the Crease Clinic a 
Burnaby B.C the most modern treat 
ment centre in Canada where 89 pe1 
cent of all mental patients are re 
turned to the community in a matter of 
months He is thus honored because of 
the role he played in the clinic’ 
birth, as “inspirer’’ and “‘encourager 
Hincks has sparked literally thousands 
of projects relating to the treatment 
prevention and research phases. of 
mental illness and health 


\ Fist on the Vice-Regal Desk 


A poor advocate for himself, Hinch 


t 

s fearless when pleading fo: the 
mentally ill. He is probably the onl 

Canadian doctor ever to bang the 
table n inger it viceroyalty ind 
threaten to report them to the bos 

This happened in 1948 Hincks had 
one to St. John’s, Nfld ind found 
the local mental hospital in shocking 
condition He promptly called on the 
sland’s governor, Sir Gordon Max 

Donald Before Newfoundland joined 
Canada, expenditures had to be p 
proved by the governor He ple ided 
with the governor to authorize fund 
to erase what he called, ‘‘a blot on 
humanity.’’ MacDonald made it clear 
that he had no such intention There 


ipon Hincks advanced on the gover 
nor’s desk, smashed the hard surface 
several times with his fist and angrily 
shouted, Your Excellen¢ \ le ives me 
only one course. Tomorrow I'm flying 
to London to report you to Mr. Attlee 
ind Mr. Bevan (Prime Minister and 
Minister of Health respectively I 
know that both are humanitarians and 
will want to do the right thing.”” Hi 
Excellency blinked surprisedly for 
several seconds and then capitulated 
Hincks infiltrated into Ottawa's 
tideau Hall and got Lady Willingdon 
so enthused about mental health that 
she told him, “‘I’ll stand at the corner 
of Bank and Sparks Streets begging 
with a tin cup if it will do you any 
good.”’ Lady Byng once igreed to 
iddress a public mental-health meeting 
it Hincks’ request. When the Gover 
nor-General caught word of it a few 
hours before the meeting he was 
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furious ‘What are 


Hincks make an actress of 
he fumed The incident 


Byng, a strong believer in the doctrine 


that woman’s place 
pinch-hitting on the 
spouse 


Once is 
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American Orthopsychiatric Associa 
tion; member of the exclusive Comite 
d’Honneur of the World Federation of 
Mental Health; the first recipient of the 
iward offered by the Mental Hygiene 
Institute, Montreal, and chairman of 
the Fifth International Congress or 


Mental Health to be held in Toronto 





next month You don’t earn these 
honors,”” he says You get them by 
living a few years longer than the next 
fellow.”’ 

No formal honors or title howe 
ndicat« Hine K tremendous DUIty 
put himself in the other fellow's sl 
Because Lhe ense ! q i 
him. he | hroughout | 
been called on te help people I n 
every conceivable uation. When S 
ILdward Be a ! 
| I f Br i Ka i 
Hinck e brok 

I ng how 1 I 
nin Ln Ame I 
Hinck m ‘ £ i } 

‘ iiled h d ind 
hel : pron ae 

me said Hinck H 

e Unive ' 

] d her greeable in j 
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Zz honor i TeW ears te r I 

ontrac¢ cce ma pre 

Or ifternoon t ng a H k 

t i rant pn ¢ I 

I direct [’n 
S i Our pl pens t rh) ind 

1 g man has beer 

en | s and we 
Please help us A few minute 
le Hincks was Working er the 
rone figure of a handsome six-foote! 
ibout ‘> years old, in a fashionable 
apartment in the Bathurst-Eglinto 
district in North Toronto. The actor’ 
heart, temperature and pulse bein; 
normal Hincks assumed that 
soporific sleep was a fligh m tl 
inxieties of an opening night For five 
minutes, Hincks Siapped the actor ind 
ad en ne a n IT “ h id A V ney 
he howead ign vaker 

ghl iggestible state Hincks be 
imonishing him 1n a firn net ‘ 
y l Nill De wide Vake f 
minute ompletel € shed 
formance ‘ L mh 

standir } ) 1 

es i the « I “ } 
I nex d the drar 
wert lanin n tl nior 
he leading ma \few n tI er he 
ippeared in the Stratford, Ont., Shake 
spearean Festival and acquitted himself 
nobly 

Hincks believes 
dentify with other peopk na large 


rt, due to the fact that he himself 


neurotic ‘*“Most psvchiatrist 





I t it ally ne iltt iS f 
zer he says | happei he I 
exception.’ During the worst 
depressed periods Hincks tends t be 
incommunicative, gloomy and worried 
ibout small details and there’s I 
I ysis of his thinkir ‘Tl neve ‘ 
mental patient in hospital bi } 
put myself i s pla 
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“My motto has been, know thyself, 
accept thyself and be thyself.” 

He does not regard his handicap as 
unique. “There are probably 500,000 
neurotics in Canada,”’ he says. ‘““That 
makes the neurosis as common as the 
common cold.” 

Because he believes that his ex- 
periences as a neurotic may be of value 
to his fellow-sufferers, he answered 
several pertinent questions in a recent 
series of interviews: 


Q.: Can you remember the circum- 
Stances of the first attack of your 
neurosis? 


A.: I was sixteen years old, a Uni 
versity of Toronto undergraduate, and 
I was spending a social evening at a 
friend’s house on St. George Street. As 
I was playing cards, I suddenly became 
iware that there was something wrong 
with me. I had become self-conscious 
I, had lost all spontaneity of thought 
and action, and my world seemed to 
change in some queer way When | 
spoke it Was as though someone else 
were speaking and that I was more of a 
listener My usually buoyant mood 
left me. |] was not depressed but I lost 
the joy of living. I had become conscious 
of what had been previously automatic 
actions, such as using my handkerchief 
shuffling my cards, moving about on my 
All these things became 
uncomfortable to me 

I found it difficult to carry on a con 
versation, even small talk among 
intimate friends. There was a paralysis 
of my thinking; the free association of 
ideas was blocked T hus, I was sud 


chair, et« 


denly struck by a _ condition that 
iffected me intellectually and emo 
tionally This was the attack that was 
to repeat itself each year up till the 
present. I am now 69 years old and | 
have had 53 attacks. It usually comes 
in late winter or early spring and has 
lasted as long as four or five months 


Q.: Are the people you come in 
contact with aware that you are going 
through a depression period? 


4.: One of the things that has con 
stantly amazed me is the way in which 
outsiders are unaware of what I am 
going through Here I am with my 
entire inner life changed—anxious 
wanting to be alone, thinking process 
slowed down, no zest for living— yet no 
ene aware of it except two or three 
people who are closest to me This le d 
me to conclude that human beings are 
so wrapped up In themselves that we 
don’t observe anything abnormal in the 


other fellow unless it’ something 
obvious like a bad limp or a blackened 
eye 


Q.: Can you supply any other 
evidence to prove that people, as a 
rule, fail to recognize mental dis 
orders among their fellows? 


A.: Well, I have known people to 
visit mental hospitals and be unable t 


distinguish between staff and patients 
unless staff wore their uniforms 

My former chief, Dr. C. K. Clarke, 
noted this on many occasions and oncé 
conducted an experiment. At the time, 
he was professor of psychiatry at 
Queen’s University and superintendent 
of Rockwood Mental Hospital, in 
Kingston, Ont. One evening, he invited 
to his home six leading Queen’s Univer 
sity professors, and without an intro 
duction included one of his patients 
from the mental hospital 

Everybody had a good time. The 
conversation was animated and ranged 
from music, history, world politics, 
philosophy and science. One of the 
most active participants was the 
mental-hospital patient After two 
hours of chatting, Clarke arranged for 
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the patient to sit in another room with 
Clarke took advantage 
of this absence to ask the professors 
what they thought of his guest 
agreed that he was a man of culture, 
widely 
versationalist 
Clarke’s 
stranger for a Queen’s post 


his own family 


said, 


happens to be a patient of mine at the 
The 
astonished and outraged and said that 
he had no right to be in hospital; he was 
then 


mental 


as Sane 


T 1 





interesting 
They wondered if it was 
this 
Clarke 


because 


propose 


present 


— 


CALVERT 


guests 


They 





con- 


were 


brought the patient back in and asked 
him this direct question: “Jim, please 
tell these gentlemen who you really 
are?”’ Jim, slightly displeased by their 
ignorance, replied, ““Why I thought 
they knew Il am, of course, the 
strongest man in the world. I am Atlas 
I balance the world on my shoulders 


Q.: What is the difference between 
a psychosis and a neurosis 


A The neurosis is not as serious as 
the psychosis. And in the neurosis the 


victim knows he is ill while the psy 
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chotic possesses little or me nsight. H 


world has crumbled and everything | 


out of joint but he does not attribute 
his trouble to his own lack of ment 
health If anybody cK t those 
ibout him, not himself. As I have dl 
my own disabilit neur d 

i psyche 


0 With all the resources of 
modern medicine and psychiatry is 
there no cure for a person with your 
disability 
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Rev. William Hincks and put him menthe and reported his sensations in 
through college At the time of the detail. ‘‘Now it’s warm in my mouth 
marriage Maudie Greene was forty I have a hot sensation in my 
ind William Hincks was 26 All my throat it’s going through me like 
life it was as though mother had two electricity now | feel pleasant 
ons,”’ recalls Hincks. Clare Hincks was good.”’ A few minutes later he em 
born in St Mary near Stratford barked on another experiment, thi 
vhile | father occ ipied the pulpit ot time using whisky nd sod His find 
the local Methodist church When he Ings were again positive By the time 
vas nine years old, his father was trans the shiy docked I Southampton 
ferred to Toronto, where he was to Hincks and his father were close 
serve tor fifty years until his death in friends i friendship that lasted unt 
1943 Chanks, in large part to his wife his deatl 
he was to win wide recognition as a Hincks undoubtedly inherited fron 
preacher and scholar Every Sunday his father the desire to preacl nd 
morning, he staged spirited attacks on reform, but not the propen 
n in all its guises - drinking, smoking formal religious observance Some 
gambling, sex and Sunday streetcars people can’t live vithor formal 
Clare Hincks as promoting and religion: others can’t live witl iys 
selling things almost as soon as he Hincks. He recalls being summoned 
could walk At seven he was selli f the bedside of a woman dyin wit! 
tu which he had caught in the tuberculosis. She had one last request 
lagoons around Centre Island, just off to make Make ire no clergyman 
Poronto Harbor At twelve, he served gets near me befor | die,”’ she said 
i barker in the midway of the ‘He mig! talk me I belie mf I 
Canadian National Exhibi t life after deat}! I don nt to be ‘ 
fourteen, he teamed up w J. W that I can only die in peace. knowin 
Bengough prominent newspaper that death ends all Hincks find 
political cartoonist, to stage exhibitions woman’s point of vie nderstandabl 
n various resort areas in the Muskoka “Make a good job of | ng wt t 
district, north of Toronto earth and the future vill take re 
itself ne sa On the ther hand 
**\ Wastrel, a Drunkard” one of Hinck hree childret 
ordained ministe I d ‘ 
When Maudie Hincks died in 1936, nurse while the ther ; teache 
) tically her last words to her son Hincks was married to Mal Mill I 
were “You ind you! father ire in 1918 i Unive \ loront f | 
ngers ry to get to know him.”’ medallist in language S| lied few 
nf nent of his mother’s wishes, he years ago 
father to accompany him on Hincks graduated medicine 
boat trip to England. The first night the University of Toronto in 1907 witl 
Re Hincks was shocked to find mnly average mark For t next te 
n the lounge smoking and years, he struggled "I r 
irinkin i he played t game of cards settings is i general I 
A ome strangers He blasted him finally idn tu i I had 
I didn’t know that I had a son neither the physi« nor n 
" i wastrel drunkard, a gamble1 ment to make a good GI 
d keey ‘ companions.” I vuldn help | I | 
Hine} truck " Dargain with n would have liked 
father: he would give up cards for the During Hincks’ early day n gener 
duration of the trip if his tather joined practice, infection and tissue dan f 
rn } ew drink H ither agreed iuse Of dise ew ( I dered 
2 .e privacy of their cabin, Re b ll-importan motions wv 
Hinckh pped a la f creme de I dly considered y H i 
| | 
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‘Ed, this is the boss’ son | want you to give him 
all the co-operation you can 














differently from his own practice, and 


his was to spark his interest in mental 
iealth. One of his patients was a 55 
year-old bank manager, who in a 
moment of weakness had defrauded his 
firm of $10,000. All his life he had 
enjoyed good health, but now, facing a 
public trial and the certainty of 

prison sentence, he decided that he n 


longer Wanted to live. He took to } 


bed and within two weeks he died 
“unknown causes 

Hincks received another lesson 
psychosomatic medicine from an 18 
year-old girl with typhoid feve: He 
temperature mysteriously rose to 10 


degrees. What had happened? Hinclh 





learned that in performing a test fé 
tuberculosis, the nurse had given 
patient the mpression that she had 
RB He went to the patie hedsids 
ind talked to he *You’re luck ” he 
d ‘Our test shows that you ! ven 
got TB. You’ve only got typhoid and 


you re now on your way to recovery 


Within a few hours her temperature 


dropped and she staged an uneventfu 
recovery ‘Actually,”’ says Hincks 
typhoid is more dangerous to life thar 
'B but most people —like my patie 


didn’t think so 


As a GP in 


yronto, Hincl earn 
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sentence, helped him become a st 
basketball player and salesman. Ult 
mately, Mickey married and went on 
to win an important position with a 
large corporation ‘It was a question 


f understanding the boy, helping hin 








to capitalize on his assets and then 
keep on having faith in him no matter 
what,”’ explains Hincks 

Word of Hincks’ concern with mental 
health reached Dr. C. K. Clarke, head 
of the University of Toronto depart 
ment of psychiatry, who in 1916 was 
planning to open the first psychiatric 


clinic in Canada A meeting with 
Hincks convinced him that he had 
‘ found the right partner for his new 
project Chey were the n joined by 


Marjorie Keyes, a recently graduated 
nurse who had won all the medals in 
her class 
{ Hincks’ experiences after the clini 
ypened its doors struck him like a 
thunderbolt. He and his colleague S were 
hesieged by an army of men, women 
ind children suffering with every 
itegory and shade of mental deficiency 
ind mental illness Had there been 
facilities for treatment and research 
many of these people might have been 
spared their suffering It began to 
dawn on me,” says Hincks, that the 
promotion of mental health was a field 
n which | could exploit the one worth 
while isset I possessed i flair for 
ontagious enthusiasm.,”’ 
After working in the clinic for a year 
30, Hincks went to Clarke and an 


nounced his intention of quitting I 
just can’t take it any more,’ he said 
At present we’re only bailing out the 
boat not plugging the leak lem 
peramentally I’m not suited for thi 
kind of work.’’ He listed his frustra 
' tions: no place to send mental patient 
for treatment: no place to send the 
mentally retarded for training no 
research being undertaken in mental 
¢ Illness: no mental screening of m 
migrants with the result that scores of 
mental defectives and psychotics were 
aming into Canada. ‘“‘What are 
oing to do about it?” asked Clarke 
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them to make reforms. Starting with 


They called him “the Nut Doctor.” Clare Manitoba, thanks to  Hincks, th 


various governments of Canada were 
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But YOU don’t have to rely on hearsay .. . 


because feature for feature Pontiac will prove its superiority to you 


drive at a a Look at its functional beauty—compare its fine 
? . engine¢ ring quality test its sparkling pe rflormance consider us 
and you'll want at 


amaznely low price. You'll find that Pontiac speaks most 
4 | 


eloquently for itself on every point, See your Pontiac dealer today 


price rt ... road-test the Pontiac of your choice ! 
eee 


and you'll buy tt 


4 GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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mentioned Vic Tyler, an old friend and 
Hincks said, ‘‘My plan is to 
ind the 


supporter 


take 


three of us 





Tyler 














will run the organization by a majority 
vote Accordingly, Tyler was installed 
n the New York offices 
The procedure devised by Hincks 
was simple Whenever he wanted 
decision on any matter, he would ex 
plain s reasons t Beers nd Tyler 
hen retire and go on with other duties 
Cyler, in the n ntime, would dis 
he ma ! | h with Beer 
I the ex few s, Ul ! nye 
n i r ve with ‘TJ 
Howeve Bee Ith failed 
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T topsoil'’s bought, the bills are paid 
And may | here assert 
That nevermore will cross my lip 
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had arranged this meeting to allow 


Banting the opportunity of expressing 
of his ideas about research in the 
field “We're at the 
research as far as illness 
told the du Ponts 


attack or 


some 
medical oxcart 
Stage oft 
concerned,’’ Banting 
“What is 
When industry 
problem they put the best men and the 
best until it’s 
With t he 


dure could be followed in the fight 


needed is a mass 


disease has a researc! 


equipment on it licked 


enough money same proce 


igainst disease 
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yrporation in the United States ad 
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th larg un money over a pe 
f several years hus. the du Pon 
might choose epilepsy. General Mot 
34 zophrenia American lelephone 


nd Telegraph arthritis 


Che du Ponts were enthu stic nd 
so were the other industrialists whi 
were later approached But World 
War II and Banting’s untimely deat! 
n plane crash intervened Hincl 
never revived the plan ‘I was only 
the office boy,” he I eedec 
Banting’s brains and prest But | 
still think our plan would have speede¢ 
up medical progress by twenty ye 
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The Public’s Own 
Private Eyes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


weight from too much riding in cars and 


too little walking. Stress raises their 
blood pressure So does worry They 
r often wake in the middle of the night 
ind wonder what to do on a case \ 
surprising number die in their forties 
ind fifties from heart trouble the 
force’s occupational disease Few are 
' killed by gunfire. They seldom have to 


shoot it out with criminals, seldom uss 
irearms in making an arrest \ few 
ears ago in Montreal Inspector now 
Superintendent Edward Brakefield 
Moore received a wire from the Boston 
ity police that t vo robbers had blown 


i safe in Boston and were heading fo 
the border in i blue coum heavily 
armed 


Che mufti-clad inspector drove to the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge, got out of his 


car and waited. When the coupé ap 


peared he flagged it down \W ilked to 
the car window and said, “‘I’m from the 
Roval Canadian Mounted Police. Let’ 
not havea scene. I want totalk to you 


CEORG a de 





ERS NOVELTY SHOP _ 


“Okay, Mountie,”’ the driver said 

**Let’s go downtown to my office.” 

‘“Sure,”’ agreed the driver 

In the RCMP divisional — office 
Braketield- Moore relieved the two safe 
blowers of their loot several thousand 


dollars Then, seemingly as an after 
thought, he casually remarked, “Oh 
ves nd you'd better hand « 

an? 


Later, just before he delivered the 
pair to a heavily armed posse in 
Montreal railway station, the inspecto 
isked the safeblower why thev let 
themsel ve be irrested Why didn’t 


they pull their guns? 


Well,’ d one of the o-called 
de per idor you Just walked up t 
I] lone take \ T balan 
We'r ised ft ha ) +} | 
fire as soon as they 

The Mounted Policeman 
toward guns is traditionally restrained 
But the Mountie can usually judg 
when psychology s on h icde You 
just cant pinpoint when you hould 
use a gun ivs Harvisor We usuall 
3ay When you're in fear of your lif 
But you n't n tnt sl 
nar ne 1 WI f 

d murder And 

more \ T 
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Most offenses don’t arrar sking S} \ i 0k torney, holding up the lad’s .22 
man’s life You have to judge eact him and found him lying dead, shot “It did,’’ said Rodgers. He showed 
case separately.”” Out of an an hrough t hes she alled the his photographs of the bullets § 
iverage of 100,000 investigati Or P n P f They re ‘Could this bullet reach from the 
from rounding up a man who killed covered the bullet, then brought in spot this boy says he shot from t« 
1 deer out of season to breaking rifles from the surrounding countrvside where the body was found? 
counterfeit ring-- gunfire is only ex for testing at the RCMP’s Ottawa lab Yes sir The bullet would react 
changed in two or three As the guns came in, Ronald Rodgers that far if the gun barrel were elevated ‘ 
All through the early physicist, took them to the lab forty minutes, or two thirds of a degree 
Harvison carried a gun in a basement and fired them into a bullet Che elevation required to hit the bird 
holster Though he never used it, it recovery water tank designed by Supt would also be two thirds of a degree 
gave his job a touch of romance Phe Churchman Bacl n his cubicle ‘And would the bullet still be travel 
only time he left it at home while Rodg pel index nicre ng fast enough to cause death 
siting his ‘girl friend one night, he scope Through the high-powered “Yes, sir. When the bullet left 
received a telephone call to go to magnifying lens he could clearly see the gun barrel it was traveling 1.404 
downtown Montreal address and arrest ny scratches i bu ft on the lead feet a second. By the time it traveled 
drug peddle by the gun barre No two gun barrels the entire distance SOU feet t w 
As he came into the hall of the build n the world make the same marks. On still traveling at 800 feet a second 
ng he heard an unmistakable click of his xth test the markings wer Rodgers held up a large chart illust 
in being cocked Then the peddler dentic todgers photographed the ng the calculus he had used 
ppeared at the end of the hall bullets throug! microscope Che jury foreman, an amateur | 
i i hotgun it him nd fired ti student nterrupted He 
I ‘ wredibly, both loads He Shot at a Sparrow 1 ballistics table fron ecogl 
I d. H I ! id ed bool he ied Y« n see : 
zed { th th f b t ld 
I'd | I ng 1 i ; nr d th 
i | k d i He I Che ! er er 
I don / nissed ed d t he d j ury e sce! ft g. Rod 
listar H it end, he said; he had put a card on the post wher 
t r r nt was supposed to have been, and I 
The dete Rodge sked 1 sheet of plywood where i ’ 
t t i 5 ! s rm had stood. S/Sgt. William Sutherland 
beer B ‘ nged \ champion rifle shot ed e lf 
crook t d I { Rod ( d ld * fle I | 
i de l le ‘ d Did bulle 1 4 
I r " I i M lecided d i 
‘ The RCMP Identifi 
h |} xnerts in firearms. far 
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martialed till Ronald Rodgers 
CMP physicist, testified tha 
elling the ith 
Rodgers had used is to find 3 : ‘ 
; lod ee MR if you've ever hit a large irp- made a road of big, jagged rocks 
rough th r. He’d subtracted edged rock on the road, you know the pounded and slammed a set of tl 
thy e requir | iproo he tr shock tc es V if Ww e ¢ espec tires over it more than atl 
He’d locked the b Kes OT ! Wit ures e Here’s the a izing re é 
me make ind dragged I cK ke tc , 
land back of the Ottaw m<é esu , ; ¥- ‘ +8 ; 
‘ A Think « e 
t Z r r tne ci ‘ req | ' . , 
skid Che ditch was a problen f We wa “te “Wg , sae Hle—this mea iI 
S f ener n falling He’d worked as oe : u ¢ ne k protec n . 6 
t the road skid and ended up wit! All-Nylon Cord Super-Cu nates day’s high speed d 
speed 16.5 miles per ho I 
cmenye mot the soldier wes ¢ See your Goodyear Dealer soon for the 
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Che detective als« 





useful in cases whic 


ciincen goatee: New [954 All-Nylon Gord Super-Cushion 


last summer, a mother called her 20 


Costs only a few dollars 


vear-old son for tea He didn’t answer 


more than a standard tire! 








Many inve stigations revolve iround 
documents 1; i loose term whicl 


ncludes burned-up bills, forged cheques 


libelous letters and holdup notes (‘“This 


iS i holduy Ve me hig b 1] 
Recently fire broke out in a eity 
treasurer’s office just after tl 1xes 
had been collected. There was suspicion 
the treasurer had stolen the money 
‘ then started the fire to « or | heft 
An investigator carefully collected the 
harred fragment of paper nm the 
treasure! safe and sent them to the 
document section. They were given ; 
{ lycerin bath to hold them together 


then presse d between sensitized photo 


graphic plates and kept in darkness for 
wo week during this time some forn 
of radiation take place When the 
plates were developed the, howed ir 
the inking of Bank of Canada notes the 
imount of the tax money the treasure1 
said had been burned Che treasurer 


was cleared and the bank replaced the 


mone 





Most lab work 3 i problem 
dentification: linking or disassociating 
omething found at the scene of a crime 
vith the suspect Che detective send 
n a murdered woman’s dress and 
ngle broken fibre and wants to know 
f the fibre came from the dre He 
ends in seeds, scrapings of paint from 
the bumper of i hit-and-run car 
amples of grain, strands of hair, even 
just Ihe white oated per 
tudies each exhibit é 

4 ece of microscope scope 
he right hand of the At the 
cene of burglary t 





cked up a button with a bit 
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picked uy i suspect vhose 


detective p 


if fabri clinging to t 
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1953 Nylon Cord Super-Cushion mileage 
(a 21% Increase) 





1954 Nylon Cord Super-Cushion mileage 
(a further 12% Increase) 


More mileage—longer tire life! It’s tl 
result of the 3-T cord proce Ny 

1 } i \ ' i 7 d t he 
read rut comy is. The new A 
N n ¢ 1 Super-( V 

”n } fe ? no? 
motor j ever know» 


Exclusive 3-T cord process makes 
Goodyear tires better than ever! 


One of th blems 


> greatest pri 


or Nylon cords used 





ingis the way Ra 
the fabric stretch out of shape under the 
tension and pounding of everyday drivit 














shirt had i button m ng He 
packaged the shirt nd button sey 
itely, marked them and sent them 
to the Ottawa lab Did th button 
come from th shirt n isked 

Che lab answered ye \t 
the RCMP expert Ro P 
showed the judge nd | } 
magnified photograp! } , 
broken irns nd the broke ! 
the shirt tear I} m } ] 
n number and lengtt 

‘“*‘Have you determined lef 
ounsel asked suavel whether 
button could h ( rn 
chance 

Ye ud PI | 

Che judge leaned i ( 

yu de i calculat nontt 

I have he calcul T | I 

our honor Philliy d.} d , 
chart showing his mathem ! 
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chance of him being wre ' 
hree and a half trillion 
Eyes on the Eyebrows 

Ihe ) i 1 me i 
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d net e tented } } ] nd 
loops of fingerprint I} 
been used in Canada for fift veal ' 
the RCMP’s main bureau tn Ottaw 1 

ire rs check 600 to 700 print d 
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t p thoug! few ! 
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ment was called to the home o 

















ng and quarrelling as the seemingly 


ndless canoes came n to the landing 
place just outside the town. Here they 
itched their tents and set up thei 
kettles 

In the meantime the town of Mont 
eal took ona gal ir. Merchants from 


ll! parts of the colony had brought 





heir good for barter and were ot 
upying temporary booths along the 

muddy streets or backed up outside 
ainst the tree trunks of the } 

No word of business was spoket il 


ne customary ceremonies had been 

onducted with suitable solemnity An 

fficial welcome was extended to the 

isitors on the open space known as La 

Commune between the town and the 
e! Che governor would be there 


eated in an armchair and attired in h 


nost imposing raiment, a plumed hat 


m h Ss he id i sword Ic ross his KneCS 





Ihe hiefs would seat themsel ve bout 
m according to rank, and there would 
much smoking of pipes and endles 
ylemn oratory Perhaps the Flemius! 
stard, that golden-tongued 

nan vould come over the ver from 

{ itughnawaga where he Wa rrowing 


id and fat in pe aweful living with the 
[roquois who had settled down on the 


joorstep of the white men, and add h 


lowery passages to the glut r 
1 metaphe 
\ oon the ceremo! veicon 
er, the trading began. It sted 
three days, the b ‘ bein 
leliberats nm making ip the minds t 
ell as they were in all other dealing 
\ nister note seon crept in ihe sal 
of brandy could not be curta led and 
he sounds of ivape evelry would be 


eard along the riverbanks. When this 





hase of the fair began the people of 
Montreal took to their houses The 
wked the doors and clamped the 
vindow tight Chis was what had 
brought the Indians to the fan the 
lesire to feel the white man’s firewate! 
ng through their vein he in 
yxxicated ige would 1 ft the 
nt artick f clothin 1} Tet 
nro the street n pre I ked 
3s. brandishing their tomahawks and 
creeching ther wilde sf wood! ndn tes 
The cour r who had come 
th the Indians beh ved as badly 
wir dusky-skinned friends, enjoying 
he drinking and fighting and showing 
st s much readiness to disrobe for 
ntoxicated parade ihe town fel 
nto a chaotic condition as long as the 
r lasted and for some time thereafter 
Che courts could do nothing to chect 
he drunkenness and madness in the 
treets 
Trading at the tur I! rs Wa con 
lucted ilmost exclus vely by barter 
Chis was not merely because the 
Indians had no use for money, but 
because barter was the established 
method of buying and selling in New 
| rance The whole colony was ilw ivs 
short of currency A supply was sup 


be sent over trom France eac} 





posed to 


The White and the CuiJ continued from page 23 
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nen ea nig myn eer Why on earth 


depended on France for all the good 


they used, the silver nd ¢ 


) t p c%’ 

nvariably found their way er to the “ 
homeland , 

mrland iste had, on this account, | Gd we call 
fallen into the barter habit. Wheat and \ | _—-, 
MOOSE kins served a les | tende? I \ —— 
sometimes debts would be t d r 2 ° ' ~— 
beaver skins. wildcat skir nd even it . y | h of | "gaye j fj 
Sesat Wee ea ee oe Our wondertul mixer \ y 
become established blanket Y 
nstance, cost eight } 


“iam cnt) W WARIS?) ~~ oer, 





I me re - en only one of some fourteen ingredients that 
hipment VAS erlooked entire! } ) 
In } _— ven +} lend — { l j 
I emergency ¢ i end secret formula ent through a maze ot 
Meul performed the hie ve j 
ment » which } enure in New marvellous equipment, with each ingredient | 
France was noteworthy What he did added t the precisely right moment, it come 
d j hy? ‘ 
con fered nm the e nes : 
out witha special bubbly tang that uniquely \ 
lence 3 ¢ te rn " t 
| ju 
, \ 
our It sort of makes your elas ims 


The Beginning of Money? 
aad ad a And it spark the flavor of whatever nel 
Ai that time there were () by ou preter In fact. we re so sure vou ll agree 
n ; | 

ge number of soldi v1 had beet that Sparkling Canada Dry Water is the 

nt rut to t Ke t rt r I } 4 

tempt » exterminate = Sn world’s best mixer (no matter what you use 
With no fund ilable e intendant in your highballs now.) we'll make vou a 
uuld no dok her é 
hig on i sporting oller. llow about takine us up on it 
inhabitant ypposed to he ce f first chance you get? 
eed t et ompantk hun 

iIidiers on ed I eda 


Senet aie olen a8 : st : an Make a Test Today 


Mix a couple of small ones. Make one your old 





Some writs e contended t] way, the other with Sparkling Canada Dry 
his was the start iper money the Water. Then sip from both. If you prefer your 


vester vorld. but t} , e 
sabes ‘ M : old way, we'll be flabbergasted. But we'll be 
mucl red \ | Meul I : 
oe eS a ; good sports too... send us the label and 
Meules had no immediate p de} we'll mail you 25 cents. Think how much tap 


he step he proposed t } i water that will buy! Make Sparkling 


Ur he deserves to be remembered Canada Dry Water the important 4/5ths 
F ence ntered { 1 f 
H : of your drink. 
difficult n connec n with f } 
here vere I ble pI 
I pe! nthe count nad ‘ 


ng ird e could find nd u ° 
them tor money 
\ at f the card nla t . } 
‘ 1y was done by the npaid soldi 


ve recer"! CANADA DRY 





the « of good 
i he WATER 
ome igh of 
muurse they were called coeur (heart 
rm d d mond rejie club a 
‘ spade Ihe popul t me 
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been very definite on this point. The 
owners of grants must repair to the 


citadel of St. Louis and on bended knee 
the governor 

King, take a 
obey him in all things 


When T 


before as 


representative 


f the solemn oath te 


alon became intendant, he 


proceeded to put things on sounde! 
basis. The grants which had not been 
de veloped were confiscated lo take 
the place of the absentee landlords the 
new administration developed the plan 
of granting fiefs to the officers of the 
Carignan regiment in the hope of pet 


suading them to settle permanently in 


ide protection by 


Canada and thus pro. 


heir presence from Indian aggression 
Ihi resulted in the dotting of n 

eigneuries along the shores of the St 
Lawrence and between the forts on the 
Richelieu which was he vnute the 
lroquo took in attacking the Frencl 


I'wenty-five officers in ind near 


four hundred soldiers elected to stay in 


the colony 











At first glance this seemed to offer 
he solution which had been sought 
but the soldier dose not often make 
ood s tley The ifficer wore eve 
‘ suited t he lif Olivier Morel de 
Durant r " ne { he fou 
a 
ns igi\ « 
7 eA y £} 
‘ta : ; 
‘ a 
_ 
; 
» 
. a 
AN N 
} j 
f j 
H a } 
( 
{ 
, 
ry ' 
| y 
} ‘ 
‘x 
4 re ¢ 
i (; a 
rtioned out to men who had alread 
jemonstrated their pacit attlors 


fo 
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Ihe 


hi 


ni 


syst 


conception 


s land 


em 


The seigneur paid nothing 
ind h 


other than to cle 





slowed 


al 


is 


* 


only 


i stipulated amount 


Magnificent 


was liberal in 


obligation 


ich year and to collect settlers about 
him, was to pay a i or one-fiftl 
»f the lue of the land if it were sold or 
" sed it of the hands of he n 
mediate famil The seigneur in turt 
parceled it out to settler . 
t a nomina ite whicl 4 | 
him yearly n ot M n I) nad 
mn ted of half or nd a pint 1 
Vneat, oO me me lew pon i 
Da n that ‘ must brin 
I grain to the se I miliand 
must submit corvee t 
\ t é vorked d ‘ } ‘ 
nout pa mn ‘ re land 
rtainly this plan burdensome 
yn the settlers wh« is paid no m« 
han ten or twelve nd bust 
in for their tart be w of tl 
nominal rent the seigne had find 
the mean ot ae Y ng in ncome 
nstead of | ng off land. It should 
“ dded t} t! neeption of the 
tery t hy nr ’ 4} r ‘ 
\ fien 1 } 
my ; , . 
, n 166 {; , 
1 ume ‘ fi ndar 
ery { 4 r vit ' i 4 
. per nder « t { ! 
Ne France ‘ e! 
n 10) d of ‘ nd 
ee} Ir Irse 
cre 4 ‘ 4 t i) \ 
uld be | red bot! 
iengt! na ) ‘ 
bh five f 
( luall th m he 
| Mar f the } } 
er nd } ‘ 
! prope Furl ‘ 
r) df } n I ! | 
ntment he me Vi 
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The Lady Lawyers Who 
Are Fighting Napoleon 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





ne partner themselves have 


id a personal struggle against what 


wy once jointly termed “‘the outworn 


At 


women 


ntifeminism of medieval 


McGill they 


France 


were two of three 


s of 75. They had to put up 
ind though this 


grying 


Nil ood-natured it left them with the 
mpression that the Quebec Bar, which 
is admitted women only since 1942 
regarded them as precocious At the 
ry i Joan Gilchrist ‘we were 
n elt 

On several occasions they had clashes 
vith male cla traditior and senti 
nent 

lt wa ustomar for the men to 
throw a stag party once a term and the 
ecturers winked at the fact that they 


jidn’t turn up for class next day. Mrs 
} 
| 





Holme proposed the women students 
old a hen party The three of them 
vent on the town but it turned out to 
be a mild affair over a few cocktails and 
next morning the were fit enough to 
udy As they entered class the men 
booed them for breaking precedent 
Once before lecture the women 
wed an uncomfortable lence and 
the eason for { They kept thei 
places with determination and the men 
idents began coughin ind shuffling 
ir fee The lecturer moy 
I v¥, barrumphed, and i 
im , A ed tt ubyec I 
} n Said M Holme firmly 
W r here nother spell of 
I Une l 1 lecturer then 
! if eed Said M 
! | I] ‘ n Whereuy I 
lecture? lunged de eratel into a 
ed disser on on the law 
t ns to homosexualit 
On id yy in 1948 My Holn 
1M Gilet faced competition 
ving t te onal field alread 
ded |} mel Ihe vere 
not tl dozen male lawy } 
) } } n tod there re onl 
VI (; ! " { n ‘ i? 
i nd wer off te al ! i Ve 
} n M Hol 
ishand d st “ to id to st 
kin ic ome bor ( ‘ ind set 
1 nt row sl Dec me a Spe i 
, ise t fomest ad 
husine I I 
k to her desk. B ome it 
} | on of Me | } j 
Elbert and t 1) 
» sha : 
( | V i He | 
d d ¢ ‘ d don | t 
me Wor ‘ } 
nd troubl rye t ) her 
| h fe ! i nae d 
em be t A 
J ( l i P 
d for twe ‘ ‘ notl 
} 951 M Holme 
; “in d 
one ra 
t tne! \ t id t 
Mr Holme now { 
ind recent law Mc 
ill enter the firn ‘ 
Miss Gilchrist ae he h older 
partner as ‘‘the heart f the partne 
ship and Mr Holmes d 
the brain.” Mr H« Vu ne 
nfidence of the chent ind Miss 
Gilchy pl ns the cate ( 
strategy of th: ir case loday both are 
familiar figures in the Montreai court 
but none of the courts has got i1round 


yet to providing a changing room for 
women lawyers and they 


rooms provided for female 


have LA usS¢t 
the rest 


witnesses. 
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At 
to how they should dress. 
that must 

Lawyers, 


there was some confusion as 
Quebec law 
wear a hat 
are re 

quired to appear bareheaded. At last it 
was decided that they, and the handful 


of other 


first 
decrees women 


in court however, 


were lawyers 
So they ap- 
the same 
3eneath the 
gown the men always wear dark suits 


women lawyers, 
women second 
They 
gown as the male lawyers 


first and 


pear hatless wear 


wing collars, and rabats, or white string 
Che women wear dark suits too 
Their 


ties 
bats are a little more feminine 
than those worn by the men 

The gown is compulsory only when a 
judge is handing down a decision or 
Thus, 


lawyers appear in court for only a 


passing sentence when women 
few 
minutes, to ask for an adjournment or a 
On 
casionally they are mistaken for specta 
and officials try throw 


the lawyers’ seats or tell 


summons, they don’t put one on 


tors court to 


them out of 


them to cover their heads. 


i hie 
me,” he said, ‘‘to introduce you to 


judge held up his hand **Permit 


youl 


learned opponent 


Mrs. Holmes 


Like all good lawyers 
B 


and Miss Gilchrist try to keep their 
cases out of court and much of theu 
work borders on marriage counseling 


Recently a young married woman dis 


covered that her husband had a 
mistress When the wife taxed the 
husband with his infidelity he left the 


house in a huff and went to live with his 
mistress He gave his wife a good 
allowance and legally there was little 


firm of Holmes and Gilchrist could 


do for her except institute divorce pro 


the 


They quickly found out that 
than her 


t 


ceedings 
the wife wanted nothing more 
husband back and at 
fully 


writing are tat 


trying to arrange a reconciliation 


One client’s trouble lay in the fact 
she had been living with a man to whom 
she was unmarried for twenty year 
The lawyers got their client and het 


companion together and persuaded the 


























During a court recess recently Mrs man to accept marriage in principle 
Holmes walked in the corridors and like But he kept putting off the date 
the male lawyers lighted a cigarett« When he finally screws up his cow 
A policeman said, “‘Women are not ige,”’ says Lawyer Holmes, “‘they’ll be 
allowed to smoke in here.’ Said she married in our office and Joan and | 
‘I’m a lawyer and lawyers have pe will be the bridesmaid 
mission “Ah,” said the policeman 
“but you’re a woman.’ She replied Wife Becomes Servant 
“My sex does not affect my profes 
sional privileges.”” The cop snapped The most downtrodden woman the 
‘Put that cigarette out!’ She refused two lawyers ever represented had bee 
A sn all crowd gathered “rr re port deserted back in de pre on day by re 
you,”” said the cop, shaking his finger husband, a casual laborer Unable to 
to the chief registrar “CGood,”’ she provide for her children she had seen 
said, “‘I shall be delighted to get them removed by municipal authoritic 
ruling.”’ \ male lawver then said to institutions After the war h 

You keep on chain smoking, Mr husband went into busine ind sud 
Holmes, and establish the precedent denly became wealth As the children 
At this the policeman flung up his arn reached an age to I he instit or 
ind walked away He never did report he collected them one by ye n | 
ne She ha Since moked in court Cadillac ind tool} her to | S40 OU 
corridors without interference home When ll the children were 

Some male lawver ire still fazed under | roof tl mot! t 

en Lhe women partners appear n ted back to join them 
igainst them. One lawyer complained But there w t n 
to the idge, “In this case I am at living vith nothe woman and the 
disadvantage I cannot use the words | mother ol o be that of domesti 
wish to use because | im opposed by ervan ro he ike f being near he 
woman.’” Mrs. Holmes rapped the desk children she put up with tl indignit 
impatiently with a pencil, ‘“O) r Then the hildi began t mal 
ihead he said | can take it When the | t hild n ried he 

Another male lawyer left h jun mothe ¢ r A disr ed } 
to conduct the preliminaries of the case husband He did e | vite 
ind only entered court to make t penr P| made | hin 
final plea Not having seen Mr dis! I do nd nd 
Holme iddr n the court he on Crilict 
fused her with a witne whose t band and ! p 

»ther-in-law had had ar nN 00 a me tt 
portant bearing on the case. Ca Ik por I M 
ir r dence of ne vitne t Holme I re I dete a na 
I ] } \ wun ur | ud le wy ind | I ! i n A I 
oOintit M Holme | As fc on worki n the | d } 
th ; ] ' mother ' ‘ ’ 4 ‘ ( 7 , 
' 
teat — 
+e 
~ y a 
m an 4 é' 3 Me Ay 
e 4 
Ex 7. 
t ~ N ‘ ? be P r 
S VS Ja fp op | 
J } j ¢ ] 
+ y 
/ 
© | t 
/ p : F de karen 
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Many cases have given the lawye1 


ammunition for their campaign against 
laws 

the 
leaves her home 


Quebec’s antifemin 
these arose out of 
Quebec a wife who 
presumed to have 


band 
custody of 
court tha 


Pending 


prove in 
ited 
the 


children 


tre 
4 int 
all o 
father 


In 
mother and 


have an equal 


father 1s 


right 


ist 


deserted 


t she 


the 


ther 


ire 


fact 


until 
has 


One 
that 


her 


she 


I 


bee n 


hearing 


to 


entitled 


ot 


to 


provinces 


presumed 
( hildre 


the 


until one parent is awarded cust 


the court 


Quebec’s militant 


t least one militant result 


A young mother « 
and Gilchrist 
ible domesti 
baby with her 
band 


she 


went to her 


was out and se 


the « neighbe 


idvised t 


are ot 


he mother 


“ame 


new 
ized 


situation and 
A few days later the 


lodgings 


t 


Joan 


there 


to see 


he 


ody 


IAW 


Hol 
She had quit an unbe 
taken 


baby 


Gilchrist 


( 


ot 


She has no legal claim to th 
the children 


b 


n 


hy 
ne! 


wher 


fron 


was noth 


they could do for her until the « 





i 


iS€ 


n¢ 


A 


ill-treatment 





brought to court ane 
proved. Whereupon the mother went 
back to her husband’s house ind 
watched it When he slipped out tor 
few minutes she stole her baby bach 

rain and fled over the Ontario bord 
In Ontario the husband made 
second but unsuccessful atten 
recover the baby. Th o unne ed tl 
mother that she flew to England he 

she Knew her Canadian ct n 
en led her to inctuary nd the 
I rtunity to make a | ng Chere I 
the moment, the case rests 

A clear example,’ says Mrs. Holn 
of woman being driven 
uuntry by an unjust law 
Although few lawyers believe Ho 
id Gilchrist vill eve succeed 
chipping out all Quebec int n 
laws the inoady } ' | 
their cred 
l n 19 the we cor ‘ 
' ie province needed b fo 
naw husbands to maintatr ‘ 

Vive ind families Between OOL 

nd 20,000 Quebec husbands had 

ped over he Ontario border nad f 

heir dependents de ut 2 ! 

n | i nutual eement a 

h they rounded one an ‘ 
lome deserte nd forced ther 
nd fund ie vives. Quebec, | 

ne f I ntenane de 

Fo . 4 } Holme 

Cy iddre ot men 

ke Busine nd Profe 
Womer Clul IODE chapté 
Home nd Sche on ! 

eed for bringing Quebec into ] 

) nee Ielb Holn 
icted I fT 

rd nes nan , 
e end I could ‘ j 
al 
Lhe Mon ( . A 
-_ j n ‘ 
. 
‘ | 
1 lr} he ' ) 

ybt pre m | I 
ment. Mrs. Hol eadec 
Premier Duplk Dupl 

1 om } . . 
ought ) of erms conf 
th e 8] cod 
Ap] ! itl ne dec ded Mone i I 

ear the pre ncial governme I 

Bill for the Reciprocal Enforcen 
of Maintenance Order In the sp: 

f this year the first man to be re 
under its provisions i Montreak ! 
had not maintained his family for tl 
years —was picked up by the polic« 
loronto. On evidence by affida,s ol 
Quebec he was forced to shoulder 
maintenance orde1 If he fails to ren 
AGAZINE A G ST 1 ? 4 








funds to his family his wages will be 
garnisheed. Since then scores of other 
absconding husbands have been made 
to meet their obligations. 

Corbett, director of the 
Montreal Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children, “In the 
future thousands of deserted women 
will owe what help they get to Mrs 
Holmes and Miss Gilchrist 


George 


says, 


Wilhelmina Holmes, whose friends 
call her Billy, has been interested in 
law and reform since girlhood Born 


in Kingston, she took an arts course at 
Queen’s University. After graduation 


she married Elbert Holmes, who had 
been Queen’s champion lightweight 
boxer and had _= studied telephone 


engineering. They moved to Toronto. 
During the depression she helped the 
family budget by working as an in- 
structor in the staff-training school of a 
loront:, department store Shortly 
the war the Holmes family 
moved to Ottawa. There she sat on the 
Canadian-American Inter-Citizenship 
Committee 

Since 


befor: 


his wife’s Elbert 
and 
“Tt’s been the 
happiest six years of our lives,”’ he 


‘I used 


wondering what 


graduation 
proud of her 
interested in her work 


has been progress 
SAYS. 
the office 
I could talk about to 


to come home from 


silly. What can you say to a woman 
ibout engineering? Now she comes 
home full of interesting news of the 
people she’s met and the cases she’s 


fighting and sometimes she keeps me 
fascinated until midnight 


Some Are Beyond Help 


Mrs 


domest 


interested solely in 
‘Take the people 
“and I 
who keeps the 


Holmes is 

law Cases 
law 

Her 


has a more statistic 


out ot she says, lose 
interest 


hooks 


il mind and usually 


partner 
il and techni 
handles the non 
domestic suits 


Miss Gilchrist is a native of Montreal 


ind a graduate of McGill in arts 
Before the war she was a schoolteacher 
ind in 1942 was one of the first to join 


the Wrens 


spent the rest of the war in Ottawa on 


She was commissioned and 


duties connected with convoy mo\ 


ments 
“After 


mood for going back to schoolteach 


that,’’ she says, “‘I was in no 
nes 


Although 


determination to 


they have never wavered 


n their help the 
1 new deal from 
Gilchrist o¢ 
that 


still womanly enough to be 


women of Quebec win 
Holmes ind 


have to admit 


law 


the 
sionally some 
women 


ire 


beyond help 


One of these telephoned Mrs. Holme: 
late one night and screamed that her 
husband was battering down the bed 


oom door and threatening to beat he 
Dp 

The lawyer called the police whe 
ced round to the house in time to pre 


ent violence 


Later the woman camé to Holmes 


nd Gilchrist for help saying she was 
ilways beaten up in the bedroom when 
her husband came home drunk. The 
lawvers decided to take ction. § for 
ssault 
The woman ked what she should do 
vl le t he CASE Was pending Mrs 
Holmes told her she should lock herself 
ip at night in the guest room 
A few days later the woman came 
o the office again Mrs. Holmes was 
shocked to see that “‘she was all black 
ind-blue.’’ Once more, she complained 


she had been beaten up 


‘Did you lock yourself in that guest 
oom?’ the lawyer isked 

‘No,”’ said the woman 

“But why not?” she demanded 

“Well, you see,”’ said the woman 
sheepishly, “‘we keep our television | 


set in the bedroom.”’ oe 


| 


| 
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Should you raise your 
family in winter? 






Perhaps you should... because 






the ceiling s the usual place for the warm air 







to gather. It 
NOW 


an old problem brut 






something has been 









done about it: 
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London Letter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 





Kach week the magazine grew more 
Some of the irticles were so 


modernist that they were difficult to 





inderstand, much less enjoy But 
vere patches of brilliance The 
Irio thing was that it was becoming 
r ‘ ingly political It pre iched no 
but it lampooned the politicians 
reckless audacit 
Phen one day it came out witha full 
irtoon that was utterly revolt 
' Even the wretched Sleicher in the 
lay of Hitler could hardly have been 
more cruel The cartoon consisted 
ely of a drawing of Churchill Not 
vas Churchill depicted as old, but 
enili And not content with senility 
t | t n s race | look of m 
| nt iechery There wa only one 
wd for the drawing. It was obscene 
\ ouple of political friends were 
mching with me next day I called up 
M geridge and asked him to join us 
And so he « ne omy house 
W { he like H ha tousled 
! f ! i ! Ww I mrt re i 
VT omehow f I I re n of 


i na fie Vea rie kind of 

st he } how ton " he } 

‘ nterest n l | 

\ incheon we s thout him ‘lil 

( matado it a bull We 1 

} need him for his Churchill cartoor 
We declared him to be a Vvage i ba 
Dar n and a bloody villain He en 
d it all and fought back gamely 
You don’t understand ne said 


| love Churchill so much that | don 


vant him to tay oT ind dim h own 
Ihe doubtable Sir Robert Root} 
) n t n the Hou i Tor 
r ad hand nm Mock supr ition 
M dear Muggerid he d | sir 
rope 1 will n t 
Inf he debate wa ‘ olent th 
} hb ! uted Chere’s I ne 
} A I vith ti luncheo We 
0 fev | ners! Needle 
luggeridge inrepentant ft 
d that son f ou I ts had 
‘ ed is Nice 
\ few wee late told me he wa 
ol » Canada to make some speeches 
id i i him letters to friends wl 
tld gree him with tl hospital 
w 1.0 warml ind typicall Can 
lian Chen | nin varnir 
Up to the pr ent i d B iin 
elations with Canada are cordial He 
lemniy promised to be good 
Just to end tl part of my narrati 
le me put on rece rd that Muggerid 
eturned from Canada so starrv-eved 
Ss was like a young man who i 
ile 1 LO for the fi I | 


yould have been happy to stay in Van 
couvel he said ind never ie ‘ 

I had been Toronto | would have 
inderstood, but fortunately all men d 
»t fall in love with the same womar 
x the same city 

For some time Punch behaved itself 
very well although it took some barbed 


ligs at. Lord Beaverbrook and mad 





‘ 


fun of newspapers ind, of course, pol 


ticlans The mn came 





ence it Geneva wi 
Indo-China blackening the skies An 
thonyv Eden was in charge of the British 
cle legation ind he went to his task with 
i prayer in his heart that somehow h 


t\ 


would bring the world nearer to sani 
He had to deal with Molotov it 

moment when the black tide of Com 
munism was Moving ominously across 
the continent of Asia. He had to deal 
with Dulles who seems to have no clear 
r idea of American foreign policy than 


invone else 
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Talk, talk, talk. Conference all day 
conference at night, conference in their 
dreams. And nothing emerged. 

Sir Robert Boothby went to Geneva 
to have a look and when he came back 
he told half a dozen of us that not only 
was Eden making the fight of his life 
but that in stature he dominated the 
whole scene Perhaps there is no 
shrewder political observer in our pub 
lic life than Boothby. It is true that he 
ilso has a warm personality and (some 
times) a generous mind, but he looked 

Geneva with detachment 

‘Eden is carrying the whole weight 
on his shoulders,”’ he said. ‘“‘He is mer 
iless on himself. If war is averted, if 
peace really comes, Eden will be the 
man who did it 

That night I took up Punch by my 
bedside and roamed through its pages 
And then I came upon a full-page car 
toon of Eden. My first impulse was to 
seize the telephone, get Muggeridge 











out of bed and denounce him in sucl 
terms that he would shrivel like 
Lisin. Then | remembered that Punch 
had revived the custom of a monthly 
luncheon at its offices and that I would 
be attending one next day. So my fury 


vould have to wait until then 


N politician worth his iit objects 
to criticism or attack. He would prefe 
praise but then even 4 politician Is 
human. But an attack upon him must 
not be so cruel that it offends the very 


standards of human decency 
Here in Punch is an Anthony Eder 
o ghoulishly thin that his morning coat 


hangs on him like a shroud and his 


wing collar reveals almost skeleton s 
throat He is smiling conceitedly as mM 
raises his hat to the plaudits of the 


Geneva crowd and the smile reveals 


two front teeth that dominate the 


face 
ind seem to be the only teeth he has 
lhe eve t vatery and tl string 
‘ t ore over fils eal 
Ne conten Ww h this cl IS Carica 
ire nd perhaps fearful that the read 
ers would not get the meaning, the car 
toonist gives Eden an attaché case in 
which the initials N.C ire crossed 
out nd the initials “‘A.F."’ substi 


tuted lo make sure that even the 
tupidest mind will get it there is a 
ise in which the new label, “*Ge 
neva’’ partially covers an old label 
marked ‘“‘Munich 

Although Eden resigned in 1938 as a 
protest against Munich, he has now 
rvccording to Punct taken on Cham 


He is doing 
us instead of a Munich, and apparently 


i Geneva on 


there no difference between them 

I do not criticize the political spect 
of the cartoon If Punch wants to lam 
poon our representative at a conference 
which is trying to save the world from 
disaster there is no law to prevent it 
The Press must be free even if it abuses 
the rights freedom bestows. And I have 


seldom seen a greater ibuse than this 


When a man has been sick for 
months and comes back to his task 
with a body that has perilously lost 
weight, you do not ridicule him for his 
thinness. When a statesman is fighting 
his country’s cause in a foreign capital 
you do not ridicule his face and pro 
claim that his legs, like his mind re 
weak and wobbly 

3ut Muggeridge was unrepentant 
There were about twenty guests at 
luncheon, mostly authors, politicians 
and editors, and we hurled invective 
at our host without mercy. Muggeridge 
did not make light of it He fought 
back by saying that in Britain we have 
become so namby-pamby that we are 
afraid to be mpolite to anybody 
“Politicians are fair game” was tl 
basis of his defense. 

Astrange, cantankerous, lovable cre 
ture. He has a warm heart and a mind 
which is both generous and cruel. But 
in his anxiety to portray Eden as a self 
infatuated peddler of peace he strikes 
not only at Eden but at Britain 

In fact, the U.S. magazine Time 
seized on it at once and reproduc ed the 
cartoon in its pages. No one can crit 
cize Time for that. It was complete] 
proper to show their readers how 
British politician was regarded by I 
mportant British publication 

But, as Shakespeare observed he 
evil that men do lives after then On 


the same page as the reproduction of 


the offending cartoon Time publi 
sustained and almost savage attack on 
British politic il leaders For sheer 
pretentious muddle-headedness can you 
beat this sentence? ‘“Though most out 
siders know that Churchill is gettin; 
old, few realize just how old and feeble 
he has become.’ What in the name of 
kindergarten grammar does this mean 
Most outsiders know that Churcl 


getting old. What do the rest of the out 


siders know that he is getting 
young’ Even a public absorbed wit! 
comic strips must have heard that S 
Winston Spencer Churchill is a man of 
some years 

The magazine is not content wit! 
weeping crocodile tears over Churchill 
senility but it goes after Eden as wel 
As many of you know, I was and am 
supporter of Chamberlain and Munich 
But there was a group in the party 
igainst Munich, and Eden expressed 
their feelings and his own when h: 
signed as Foreign Secretary. 

Supposing Munich had prevented 
Americ had 


grown up ina night and declared that 


war Supposing that 


she would stand by France and Britain 
Hitler would have disappeared fron 


the scene ind there would have been 


no war And Eden would never h ¢ 
held office again 
But how does Time regard his cou 


igeous action”? 


I have sat with Eden in the House of 
Commons for eighteen years and no 
man can fool the British parliament for 
long. It is like the front-line trench 
war your comrades knowexactly what 
you are 

Eden is a man of honor and a man 
of courage. To say, as Time does, that 
he resigned his great office because 
Salisbury urged him to do it as a mat 
ter of politic il « xpedien V £ a distor 
tion of history 

But [ must put down my pen and 


take my dog Disraeli for a wall 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGI I 





charge you h unintentional but 
grave disservice to the British peopk 
in the cartoons you published of 


Churchill and Eden 
Althoug 


you have wea 





» you are an ardent patriot 





ened the faith of your 


own people and given encouragement 
to those who seek to prove that Great 
Britain is a declining nation led by 


senility and timidity in high places. » 


Backstage 
at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 





seven and a half percent The average 
markup for all items in different chair 
stores ranged from 12.75 percent t 
14 percent. To the tobacconists, tl 
proved that the chains’ cigarette price 
were unfairly low 

It turned out, though, that 
average markup was almost a meaning 
less figure. Staple items like eggs and 
bread were retailed at markups of only 
four or five percent. Luxury items like 
tinned lobster or caviar might be 
marked up sky-high. How, a 
commission, could chain stores be com 





‘ 


pelled to charge the average markup ft 
any one particular item” 

Opponents of the loss-leader systen 
did not succeed, either, in proving thei 
contention that it was driving sm: 
shopkeepe rs into bankrupt 


were produced to show that bank 





Figure 


ruptcies in Canada had gone up I 
since resale price maintenance “ 
forbidden, but there was littl rit 


ittempt to prove one fact the re 
ihe other 
Indeed, the enquiry raised 
doubt whether the small shopkeeper 
‘ 


the one to suffer from the law again 


price maintenance. Even in the days 


the Stevens probe of price pread 
twenty vears ago, the large department 
store had begun to lose it; competitive 
advantage in price over the little shoy 
hat trend seems to have continued 
Today the so-called discount house 
which lives by ignoring the suggested 


price which the manufacturer can ne 
longer enforce 1 small sno; Ii 
orr pensates for a low profit margin not 


‘ 
by huge purcl ses and huge turnover 
bi | 





yuut by cheap urters, scant service 
and small net return At the old sug 
gested prices it couldn’t possibly com 
pete igainst the big shops oO repeal 
would put this small merchant out 
business 

One discount house in Toronto 
owred by a man who got out of 

n ' 94 vith nothing but | 
e-establishment credits. He rted o1 

hoestrins Now he employs f 
peopl and does an annual gros 
busine of $4.500.000 worth of elect 
cal appliance 

By way of contrast 1 regular deals 
who still observes the suggested price 
would employ fifty people to handk 
gross busines of only S71 O00 O00 
year. To the opponents of price-cutting 
this proves that the discount house 
threat to Canadian employment "¢ 
the believer in price competition 

that le of peopl n th rat 

trade re W t their time 


IN ITS REPORT, the comm on 


unlikely to take sides in this argument 
It s expected though to leave the 
det sion up to the Canadian consumer 
Those who like service can go right or 
paying the uggested price to. the 
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regular dealer. Those who prefer to pay 
less money can get the same article for a 
lower price but with no service at all 

Like Fred A. MacGregor’s report on 
international cartels just after the war 
MacGregor was Combines Investiga- 
tion Commissioner from 1923 until he 
resigned on an issue of principle in 
1949), the loss-leader report is outside 
the regular work of the commission, 
which is to identify and break up com- 
bines in restraint of trade. Since 1924 
hundreds of investigations have been 
started, but the majority were dropped 
when it appeared no violation of the 
ict had taken place Of the 38 reports 
ompleted and published, 19 led to 
yrosecutions (one case 1s still pending 
nd 14 of these resulted in convictions 
our ended in acquittals; one is still 
before the courts 

In addition to the 
completed but not 


38 published re 
ports, four were 
Bennett 
Minister 
Bennett believed very strongly that 


published during the R. B 
regime 1930-35 Prime 
publication of an adverse report was 
tself a penalty which should not be 
mposed except by judgment of a court 
One of MacGregor’s four cases between 


1930 and 1936 


resulted in prosecution 
ind conviction but the rest emain 


secret 


Until the end of World War Il Mac 


Gregor ran the Combines Investigation 


Commission almost singlehandedly 
During the war he worked with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
11S peacetime duties were ilmost 
entirely suspended.) MacGregor would 
ave to do most of the initial detective 
work, then hold the enquiries and hear 
tnesses, and finally write the report 
yn which, in fifty percent of a 
rosecuLlions were based 
Critics of the Combines Investigation 
Act used to contend that MacGregor 
vas acting as policeman, prosecutor 
When the act was rewritten 
in 1952, the setup was changed to meet 
this criticism. T. D. MacDonald, who 
MacGregor as 
sioner, became director of research and 
} 


ind judge 


succeeded commis 


investigation- he prepares the cases 
but no longer hears them The evi- 
dence is presented Lo three-man 
board which then produce report 


WHEN HON. PAUL MARTIN, Min- 
ster of National Health and Welfare, 
ntroduced a bill to re peal the National 
Physical Fitness Act, the debate lasted 
ibout ninety seconds. George Drew, 
Opposition Leader, said: ‘Mr. Speaker, 
to, it should 





before this bill ts 
imply be explained that it has been 
neffective ind that the minister is 
iking the proper course 

Said Martin: “‘Mr. Speaker, for the 

st time in a long time I am able to 
gree fully with what the Leader of the 
Opposition has said.’ 

Thus unwept there passed into 
»blivion one of the most curious ex 
eriments ever conducted by the feder- 
| government. The National Physical 
Fitness Act was something which, it 


now ippears, nobody ever! really 
wanted —yet it lasted ten and a half 
years if 1 cost of about $225.000 a 
year 

Ihe act was passed in late 1943 when 
irmy rejections had shown that the 
average Canadian is in lamentable 


physical shape Parliament 


having 
done its duty by the national physique 
ippare ntly forgot ill about it from then 
on Under the terms of the act i 
director of physical fitness was ap 
pointed ind agreements were con- 
cluded with several provinces whereby 
Ottawa was to assist provincial fitness 
programs with idvice and 
modest amounts of money 


As it turned out, the amounts of 


expert 


money were so modest that the prov 


inces wouldn’t listen to any advice, 
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Grants were apportioned on a popula 
tion basis, and they were pretty puny 

P. E. 1., for example, got $1,500 a year 
The National Physical Fitness Council 
made up of provincial representatives 
spent most of its time and energy 
pestering Ottawa for more. Since the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, which inherited the physi il 
fitness administration, never regarded 
it as anything but an unwanted step 
child these appeals fell on chronically 
deaf ears Che 


Council never 


Physical Fitness 
accomplished much of 


anything, and the job for which it wa 


originally created has not been tackled 

Why, then, did the act remain in 
force for more than a decade 

Because some of the provincial agree 
ments, signed in 1944 ran for ten 
years. The physical fitness division has 
been preserved like i ossil im the 
imber of a dominion-provincial pact 

Meanwhik 


director has busied herself with othe 


though it national 





tasks Dr. Doris Plewes, a PhD in 
education who has held the jx ince 
1946, is voluminous writer of pam 
phlet oO pl cal Chese hav 

turned o to be popular f 
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ill that the Welfare Department pro 
duces. Only the mental-health serics 
National Health, has 


equalled them in volume of public 


put out by 


demand 

Dr. Plewe will stay on with Healt! 
ind Welfare and will continue to writs 
pamphlets and supervise film material 


counsel will 


Federal co-operation and 
till be av lable to any province tl 
wants it Indeed, now that the N 
onal Physical Fitness Act is dead and 
buried, there a fair chance that some 


of it obvective n \ t la begir 
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What Will the Seaway Do 
To Your Town? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


their heavy engines located centrally in 
order to weather ocean storms. This 
means a smaller cargo hold. Lake ships, 
on the other hand, can have engines 
and boilers crowded to the stern, pilot- 
house right up at the bow, and a huge 
unencumbered cargo hold stretching 
in-between. The result is a ship with 
tremendous cargo capacity, but a weak 
‘‘middle”’ that would cause it to break 
in half in any respectable Atlantic gale 
Practically all lake ships now being 
built have 25 000 
tons. The typical ocean carrier is 
10,000-tonner 

The ore route from Seven Islands to 
Lake Erie is all within protected water 
Lake freighters, lower 
freight rates their greater capacity per 
mits, are certain to handle practically 
ill of this ore traffic 

This will mean that at 
every trip the ore ships are 
find themselves sitting empty on Lake 
Erie. And they are going to search 
hard for down-bound pay 
expenses on the return trip, or part of 
t, to the Seven Islands ore docks. The 
principal down-bound cargoes will be 


cargo capacities of 


because of the 


the end of 


going to 


cargoes to 


grain from the Canadian prairies, most 
of it destined for export to Great 
and U. S. coal moving from 


Britain 
Lake Erie ports to centres like Hamil 
ton, Toronto and Montreal 

With 


will be no physical barrier to prevent 


the seaway completed there 


British ocean ships from sailing up the 
Great Lakes to Fort William and load 
ing grain there, but there will be an 


that the ore boats 


Montreal and 


an vessels 


economic barrier in 


will carry this grain to 


below far cheaper than oce 

Many of the ore 
pick up U. S. coal on Lake E 
but 


boats will be abl to 





their down-bound trip, since there 
million tons of coal 
going by ship to Hamilton 
ind Montreal, 
down-bound § grain, 


ire only about five 
er vear 
Toronto igainst ten 
tons of 
hipping officials 


y of the ore 


million 
expect to See i 
boats adopt the 


schedul the 





mayor 
following round-trip 
urry iron ore from Seven Islands 


to Lake Erie 


will { 


empty to the 


proc eed 


lakehead, clean ship and load grain 
return probably to Montreal where 
they will unload their grain for transfer 


to an ocean carrier, then down river to 


Seven Islands for inother cargo of ore 


All told, it is estimated that upbound 
ore and down-bound grain and coal will 
represent than 60 percent of the 


more 
new seaway’s tonnage. The main shi 
traffic, therefore. will not be romantic 
tramps encrusted with the brine of the 
ind =sfily 


lands: it w 


g the flags o 


n 
orelign ill be largely the 


pot-bellied, none-too-pretty but 


seven seas 


Same 
efficient lake freighters which ply the 
Great Lakes today 

“The se will bring a great many 


ocean 


iway 


more into the Great 


ships 
Lakes,”’ says transport economist Mc- 
Leod, “‘but the 
going out of business; it’s going to hav 
even more work to do 


Now 


ground, 


freighter isnt 


lake 


against this general back 


let’s 
potentialities in more det 


examine the seaway’ 
economk 
region by region across Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Although the 
industrial area of Ontario and Quebe 
expects to reap the main benefits of the 
seaway, the relative to existing 
industrialization will be far than 
that of Newfoundland and Labrador 
“The outstanding industrial stimula 
tion,”’ Transport Minister Chevrier 
has said, “promises to be in the ore 


gain 


less 


fields of Labrador and Quebec’s Un- 
gava. The seaway will lead to a far 


greater and more rapid development of 


the ore fields. And it has been arranged 
that the men to be employed in Labra- 
dor shall be recruited as far as possible 
in Newfoundland. The mines will pro- 
vide the province with a substantial 
royalty revenue and vast new employ- 
ment opportunities.” 

The iron fields, their railroads and 
port will require thousands of families 
The combination of seaway and iron 
ewfoundland a 
slightly smaller edition of what oil and 
pipe lines have been to Alberta. Seven 
Islands, a backwoods Quebec hamlet of 
600 whites and 600 Indians five years 

burgeon after the seaway 
into Canada’s No. 1 port 
standpoint of cargo tonnage 
wandled. All of that 20 million tons of 





ore promises to be to 


igo, will 
opening 


from the 











ore per year will have to pass out 
through Seven Islands’ harbor. Mont 
re Canada’s leading port today, 


handles about 15 million tons of water 


freight a year, but the comparison is 
not a fair one because iron ore is 
extremely heavy and handled by 
automatic means, whereas much of 
Montreal’s freight is general cargo in 


bulky indi 


vidual handling and distribution 


consignments requiring 


M ARITIM ES: The Seaway will add 
both debits to the Mari 
times’ For one thing 
M iritimers are close to Labrador and 
its promising new field of employment 
Rand H Matheson 
the Maritimes 
Commission, Halifax 
Maritimes’ 


handle i 


credits and 


economy 


According te 
executive manager of 
I ransportation 
and Saint Johr the two 
smaller ton 


But 





nage after the seaway is completed 
1 
} 


nce these ports even now handle ocean 
freight to and from central Canada 
largely in winter when the St. Lawrence 
s frozen Matheson believes the re 


duction caused by the seaway may not 
be large. En 


to keep the seaway 


gineers say the 


Suggestion 


route open with 


icebreakers is impractical because the 


broken ice would flow through and 
wreck the powerhouse turbines So 
exports and imports of general cargo 
which require t continuous twelve 


month movement, will still require 


Halifax and Saint John in winter 


But traffic in grain, the princip 
winter export through Halifax and 
Saint John, may decrease sharply, for 
the seaway will move grain more 


;to Mont 


small 


rapidly down the Great Lake 
and overseas leaving 


snij ped b 


rail to the Maritime ports for export 
Because of the present shallow St. 
Lawrence canals there is little regular 
water freight traffic between Maritimes 
and Great Lakes ports. Maritimers 
have always complained that 
freight rates to central Canada have 
been unjustly high because of the lack 
of water competition, claiming that 
this has been one of the principal baz 
riers to Maritime development. The 
new St. Lawrence canals may change 


rail 


this. Many Maritimes products like 
pulpwood, paper, lumber and _ steel! 
which now reach central Canada 


largely by rail will come by ship at 
saving of several dollars per ton. New 
Brunswick’s pulp and paper industry 
already the province’s main employer 
may find new markets in 
Canada and the U.S 

Three Maritimes products that may 
not benefit from the seaway are coal 
Because they 


central 


sugar and potatoes. are 
harvested late, potatoes are not ready 
to be shipped until after the St. Law 
rence is frozen, and so they have to be 


shipped by rail. Raw sugar comes by 


ship from the West Indies and is 
refined at Montreal and the Mari 
times Some sugar companies are 
said to be considering moving their 


refineries into Ontario——the main mar 
ket——when the s¢ 
ship haul between the 
the Great Lakes 

The long-anticipated 
for Nova Scotia’s 
industry 


permits a direct 


West Indies and 


away 


boost 


seaway 
hard pressed co 
back fire 


from 


seems likely to 
stiff 


now 


Jecause of the competition 


UL S coal, Maritimes coal comes west 
ward only as far as Montreal ind 
needs a government freight ibsidy t« 


make it competitive with | » oa 


even that far. Now, with the entry of 
Labrador ore into the seaway picture 
looks as if Maritimes coal is still goin 
to be on the losing end as f 


Ontario markets are concerned 
Competition between ore boats for 

down-bound cargoes will be stiff be 

cause there will be 20 million tons of 


» million tons o 


And coal 


upbound ore against 15 


down-bound grain and coal 


wil he : popular down-bound carg¢ 
because t will be loaded at [ S. Lake 
Erie ports, eliminating the en ur 
to the lakehead necessar to ge rain 
It is xpected that | Ne) oa t 
Canadian ports like Toronte nd 
Montreal will be bid down sharply, and 
transport department official pre 

dicted that freight subsidies would 
probably still be required to kee 
Maritimes coal compet vith I S 
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“Whatever the seawav’s effect. 


Vontreal will feel most of it 


QOL EBEC: Montreal, Three Rivers 
ind Quebec City opposed the seaway 
for years, feeling that a deep-water 
route into the Great Lakes would let 
ocean shipping bypass their harbors 
Now their opposition, if it is opposition 
it all, is lukewarm, and for the past 
few years the Montreal Metropolitan 
Commission has favored the seaway. 
Minister Chevrier, the 
cabinet minister responsible for pro- 


Transport 


moting the seaway idea and appeasing 
its opposition, said recently, “‘Montreal 
will not only remain Canada’s greatest 
port, it will become increasingly 
larger.”’ 

Whatever the effect, 
bullish, Montreal will feel most of it, 
for it handles three times the water 
freight of Three Rivers and Quebec 
City combined 

First, what will Montreal’s seaway 


bearish or 


osses be’ 

There is no doubt that a great deal of 
upbound freight destined for central 
Canada and the U.S 
loads from ocean ships at 


which now un- 
Montreal 


or transfer to canal-size ships or rail 


will go on nonstop to ports farther 
nland 

“Rut every ocean ship 
Montreal is not 
1utomatically to Toronto and beyond 


arriving at 


going to continue 


just because the seaway is there,’ Dr 


QO. J. Firestone, Department of Trade 
ind Commerce economist, says 

Che reason will be that the ocean 
freighters will find the lake freighters 
Montreal 
Foreign-owned ocean ships will have 


stiff competition above 
the advantage of lower wage costs for 
their crews. but this will be offset by 
the greater capacities of the lake 
freighters and by the fact that the ore 
carrying lakers will be competing ag 
gressively for down-bound cargoes. So 
the ocean freighters that bypass Mont 
real to bring cargoes into the lakes will 
often be hard put to find return ca 

Ocean vessels will occasionall 
to the Lakehead and load grain to be 
carried direct to Europe, but this will 
be the exception rather than the rule 
Che fact that lake vessels carry up to 
800,000 bushels and ocean 
iround 350,000 bushels will still make 


rvoes 
rgoe 


y sail 


ve ssels 


t more economical to trans ship grain 
irgoes ata St Mont 
real believes that deepening of the St 


Lawrence port 


Lawrence will divert no more of its 
traffic to Great Lakes ports than did 
deepening of the Hudson River divert 
New York traffic upstream to Albany 
In 1931 the Hudson was dredged to 27 
feet so that 85 percent of ocean shipping 
could bypass New York and proceed 
140 miles inland to Albany before un 
loading Yet Albany has developed 
nto only a minor seaport with littl 
ipparent effect on New York whosé 
harbor tonnage has tripled during the 
ime period 

EASTERN ONTARIO: The St 
Lawrence valley from Kingston to the 
Quebec 
the current postwar Ontario expansion 


has hopes highe r than any other area In 


border, largely bypassed in 


Canada for a seaway-induced industr 


oon But government economist 
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cautious. The area will certainly boom 
for the next five years while the billion 
dollar job employing an estimated 
15,000 men is in progress. But hopes 
for a permanent boom depend on two 
factors: 
ping 


abundant electric power 


1. direct access for ocean ship 
2. a nearby source of cheap and 

As for access to ocean shipping, every 
port from Cornwall to the head of the 
lakes will have this advantage and it 
isn’t going to work exclusively in favor 
of the eastern Ontario river ports 

And Ontario hydro officials say 
eastern Ontario’s proximity to the St 
Lawrence powerhouse will actually give 


it little special advantage “Power 


from all sources is pooled in one large 


southern Ontario system explains 


Power Commission Vice - Chairman 
George Challies, “‘‘and there are no 
geographical advantages.” He says 


suggestions that eastern Ontario be 
given a preferential power rate or else 
that i block of powe1 be reserved for it 


ire both impossible 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO: The big 
gest seaway benefit to southern Ontario 
will be its 1,100,000 horsepower of 
power not the ocean 
ships it will let into the lakes. Ontario’s 
postwar 


hydro-electric 


great industrial boom has 


developed largely on cheap electric 
power. Ninety percent of the province’ 
industry is now dependent on electric 
power; two thirds of Ontario’s hydr 
is used by industry An increase in 
might bring 
Ontario’s growth to a standstill, and 


the cost of this power 
require an immediate round of price 
increases on a multitude of foodstuffs 
and articles produced by electricity 
Since the end of the war Ontario’s 
power supply has barely managed t 
keep ahead of the growing demand that 
the province’s industrial growth has 
imposed And current growth will 
leave Ontari 


» short of power by 1959 
unless other power is found For that 
other power! Ontario has two alterna 
tives —steam power plants, or tapping 
the great potential of the St. Lawrence 
the only major low-cost hydro site left 
within economical power-transmission 
distance 

backed by the tre 


mendous reservoir of the Great Lakes 


Because t is 





ind has | € seasonal var ation n 
flow, the St. Lawrence is capable of 
produc ing very cheap powe! The cost 


whe re 


per kilowatt hour if Niagara 
two enormous five-mile underground 


tunnels are required, is almost double 


ind steam-produced power is nearly 
three times as expensive The saving 
to Ontario by using St Lawrence 
powe! instead of the steam-produced 
power otherwise necessary will bs 
about $30 millions per year $6 per 


resident 
‘The new St. Lawrence power will 


probably not speed up Ontario’s indu 


trial growth,”’ says Commission Vic« 
Chairman Challies ‘After all, for the 
past eight years Ontario has had ar 
industrial boom almost beyond belief 
But with power growing short that 
boom couldn’t have gone on. What St 
Lawrence power will de larantes 
that Ontario’s incredibly rapid growth 
will continu it the same rate fi 
nother decads hat in itself w he 
tremendous tl ng 

Ontari ndustry will also get be t 
from the seaway r heaper delive 
ites on exports like cars, implement 
aper mber. cheese ind meats, the 


ult of loading such products directly 
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starring | 


DIRK BOGARDE \ 
MURIEL PAVLOW \ 
KENNETH MORE 
DONALD SINDEN 
also 
KAY KENDALL* and SUZANNE CLOUTIER 





PRESS AND PUBLIC ALIKE \ 
ACCLAIM THIS AS THE \ 
| FUNNIEST COMEDY SINCE 


} "GENEVIEVE”’ 


DON’T MISS IT! 





+ movies to 
watch for 


ANTHONY STEEL, SHEILA SIM 
| “WEST OF ZANZIBAR” 


Color by Technicolor 
* 
\ MIGEL PATRICK, ELIZABETH SELLARS, 
TERENCE MORGAN, JACK WARNER, 


“FORBIDDEN CARGO” 


Se 
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JACK HAWKINS and 
GLYNIS JOHNS 


in 


“THE SEEKERS” 


Eastman Color 
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Toronto and Hamilton are squaring off for the big 


seawav duel: Who'll eet the foreign-ship traffic? 


“But every lake town 
sprout suddenly with 
will be able 
to ship its products direct to Liverpool 


on ocean ships 


isn't going to 


factories simply because it 


or Brussels says a foreign-trade 


“The effect 


‘ 
i 


authority will be a grad 
broadening of markets for goods 
Great Lakes area: it 


vernight 


ual 


from the won't 


produce o miracles Ontario 
good direct overseas 


that 
Law 


already has fairly 


shipping on small ocean vessels 


can pass through the present St 


rence canals.”’ 


Although changes in export volume 


may come slowly, Ontario’s foreign 


pattern will probably change 


Seaway 


import 
immediately. The big question 


bothering Ontario today is: what ports 


$y far the market 
ind 


2 within 50 


Ontario 


biggest 


for both industrial raw materials 
finished retail goods is an are 
Hamilton or Toronto 
ocean vessels may lack 

ship 


of lake 
preve nted by law 


miles of either 


harbors Since 
full return cargoes because 
ind are 
from trading between lake ports 
will unload, turn around 
to Montreal as fast 
big Chica 


competition 
they 
back 


The 


lure many 


ind get 
as they can 
go market will 
Great 


deep into the Lakes, but it is 


expected that a large number will un 
load entire cargoes at Toronto or 


Hamilton rather than continue farthe1 


part cargoes for 
Fort William. Hamil 


then will grow 


with uneconomical 
say, Windsor or 


ton ind Toronto 


greatly as distribution centres, thei 


docks and warehouses handling foreign 
goods for as far as Winnipeg and 
beyond n addition to goods for thei 


mmediat 
But picking a 


e regions 


in the Hamil 


winner 


ton-Toronto duel for foreign-ship traffic 
is the seaway story’s prize puzzle. Both 
have excellent natural harbors, with 
Hamilton’s slightly the better l'o- 
ronto has the better rail service but 


traffic congestion 
The y h ive 


about equal markets to serve as import 


Hamilton, with less 
l 


will clear truck traffic faste: 
Toronto, its congested 
rea H imilton ill of 


harbors 


own 


south-western 


Ontario. Perhaps the best indication 
of what will happen is what is hap 
pening now. Since 1946 the traffic of 
small canal-size ocean freighters int 


the Great Lakes has built up ! ipidly 


1 Toronto has attracted 


ind more of this 
»verseas tonnage than any other lake 
port--U.S. or Canadian. Last year 286 
ocean ships called at Toronto, 210 


162 at Chic 


unloaded was 


Hamilton and igo 
Coronto’s « irgo tonnage 
three times Hamilton’s 

What and Hamilton gain in 


offset by 


l'oronto 
tra ffic 


losses 


will be 


to feel now in coal 


nev ire beginning 
ind oil imports The switch to oil 
heating has sharply cut coal imports 
the rapid extension of pipe 
the 
But coal and oil are 


and now 


nes is cutting importation of ou 


products by ship 


bulk cargoes handled largely by auto 


matic means, whereas the new seaway 


cargoes will be general and package 
freight in small consignments that wil 
require individual handling and ware 
housing Che result will be busier 


harbors, despite reduced tonnages 


truckers 
business for 


with 


more jobs for stevedores, and 
I 


rauway ind 


ind import brokers 


crews more 
banks, export 

What 
ronto will have another million citizens? 
A transport department official 
that an Ontario population jump of a 
million is probable, and he feels that 
judging by the present trend a big part 
of this growth-—-‘‘maybe more than 
haif’’—-will be in the Toronto area. The 


about the prediction that T: 


igrees 


factor that favors Toronto is not its 
harbor so much as the trend for indus- 


This 


means that Toronto’s housing shortage 


o centralize probably 


tries 


will continue, some real-estate men hint- 


ing that prices can still go up in spite 


of the fact the seaway should reduce 


the Ontario price for some building 
materials 

But 
grab everything and secondary ports of 


call for 


loronto and Hamilton will not 


ocean shipping will develop 


Possibilities are Kingston, Cobourg 
Port Credit which already has re 
ceived a $4 million federal grant for 


Colborne, 
Marie 


Port 


Sault Ste 


harbor 


W indso1 


expansion 
Sarnia 


Port Arthur and Fort William 

Some municipal authorities and 
boards ot trade nave predic ted a 
re\ il of the mall lake ports that 
were once flourishin pioneer towns 


¢ 4 wots fk one 
3 pe rmint re 
ited cashew 
ockt is 
finger! 
mn fr 
nd bamboo sh 
Are dist bh tute to ne 
ind since receded nto obscurit 


McLeod, the Department of Transport 


economist, is not too optimistic on th 

score Th ll be individual ex 
ceptions re said caused by new 
industries establishing in small lake 
side towns that have harbors suitablk 
for development But in general the 
bigger ocean hips won't be ible to 
ifford to stop every 25 miles to unload 
1 ton of cargo Obviously many smal! 
lake p vill suffer ugh elimin 

tion ~ grain-t nste! pusines he 
transferring rgo trom ship tor 


when the seaw ermits the big o1 
irriey? te ry 2) t returt 
trip direct from Lake Superior to Mon 
real 

Lake-shipping men suggest tl tl 
Seaway could re ve shipbuildin or 
the Gre Lakes, esper ly at Georgiar 
Bay ports where it became booming 
industry during the war nd this may 
offset the grain-transfer losse 


PRAIRIES: No group stands to 


gain more from the St. Lawrence se 

way than the prairie iin farmers. ‘The 
cost of moving grain between Fort 
William and Montreal varies slightly 


depending on the transfer port used 


but averages 20 cents a bushel. Che 


rier estimates that the seaway 

cut costs six ents a bushel On the 
present volume of grain coming east 
ward through he Great Lakes th 


will mean as ibout $20 millions 


iving of 


i vear to prairie farmers 

What about.the effect on Winnipeg 
This prairie ty dreamed of becoming 
great city as gateway to the mushroon 
ing west, but saw the dream explode 


when V 


le 1ding 


ancouver boomed into the 
distribution centre 


Pan 


western 


with completion of the ama Canal 


during World War I 
The Panama Canal struck a doubls 


barreled blow at Winnipeg. It made it 


cheaper to export a good deal of 


prairie grain through Vancouver, grail 
which previously went east throug! 
Winnipeg. And it also made it cheaper 


to send much prairie-bound and B. C 
bound freight by ship to Vancouver fo 
distribution, instead of by rail to Wu 
nipeg for distribution from ther ‘ 
“Most of the British-made sm: 
sold in Winnipeg 
Oldham, U. K 
Toronto 


stores,”’ say H 

Trade Commissioner it 

reached Winnipeg b 

Canal and Van 

This is cheaper for some good F 
inload them at Montreal and 

ship the m west by rail from there.’ 


“have 
way of the Panama 
couvel 


than to 


Today about three million tons ' 
grain per year go through Vancouve { 
ind ten million tons through Winnipeg ‘ 
ind the Great Lake There i inortl 
south line about 100 miles east of re r 


Saskatchewan-Alberta border krow1 





in the grain trade as the “‘divide é 
of which it is che iper to shi; ! 
Britain via Vancouver and the Pat n | 
Canal, and east of which it cheape | 
ship via Winnipeg and the Great Lak« 
The seaway by cutting ‘ t 
bushel off the Gre Lakes freig! te 
will sl { n a de I é Ves 
brin ' t st t yugl Wir 
nipe¢ 
No one w | predict w he he se 
Way will return ome ot ne freigt 
traffic Winnipeg lost to the Panan 
W é route nd Vanco Mo 
Dp 1 bound freight originati 
Ontario and Quebec, such s far 
mplements nd_ foodstuff ead 
On oO Winn re b na a 
tributed from the But man n 
modities nm ! from Or ind 
Quebec t« B. ¢ ilso many n ort 
eaded to western Canad fror 
EKurope go | the Panar Can , 
Vancouver instead of crossing ( nad 


With direct ship « 
Montreal and Fort Willian 


ind between Europe and Fe 


by rail 


between 


aa 
> 


freight traffic now using the Panar 
( nal n be diverted up tl Gy 
Lakes ind W nnipes will he . 
distributional centre 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: Japan ar 





India are growing g n marke 
vill ontinue t I I \ 
couvel But a grain-division offic 
the Department of Trade and Cor 
merce predicted cut mavhe t 
third.”’ in the flow of grain throu 
Vancouver At cent bushe 
transfe cost th would lose Var 
ouver about $400.000 a ve r 

But the seaway will give By 
Columb mucl er mark 
products in (QOntario by permit I 


ships to travel direct 
Pan 


Saguc nay 


through the ima Canal to Ont 


ports Terminals, tl 
ping company which handles most 


today’s Vancouver-Panan Montre 


trade, is now carrying cargoes of B. ( 
lumber ipples and canned fish 
Montreal, but because of the Montrs« 





Toronto rail transshipment now 
quired, it is cheaper for most B. ¢ 
products to come to Ontario | 
icross the pr 11fF ies 

On the seaway’s regional box ore 
then, are both gains and loss« | 
nation as a whole, economic ad er D 
Firestone who has an internatior 


reputation for hard-headed econon 


crystal gazing. sums it ur 





Lawrence seaway will set off chair 
reaction th will have greate 
cumulative impact on Canadian growt! 


than anything that has happened since 


the building of the transcontinent 


railways.’ . 











IN 
THE EDITORS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


Dear Reader, Merry Christmas 


HE OLD song about it being June 

in January has always had a 
certain around 
offices for often enough we find our- 
selves planning articles for our June 
issue soon after New Year’s Day. 
Conversely, by the time June comes 
around, we’re deep into winter. 

For instance, on June 21 this year, 
the longest day (and, it seemed to us, 
the hottest found 
gazing out of our window and think- 


significance these 


we ourselves 





ing about a white Christmas. For, 


although many of our topical articles 
must be written, researched and 
rushed into type in a very short time, 
there are others which take several 


months and, in occasional cases, 


several years to go from idea to 
printed page. 

The reason we were thinking about 
that 


Bannerman had just phoned to tell 


Christmas in June is James 


us that he had completed his re- 
searches into a rather unique Christ- 
mas idea which we expounded to him 
in February. And Peter Whalley, the 
had delivered 


seems to us to be a 


mad cartoonist, just 


what series ot 
delightful cartoons with a Christmas 
flavor. Whalley started working on 
Christmas ideas, at our suggestion, 
We 
could almost see the soft snow falling 
the tinkle of yuletide bells 


toward the beginning of March. 


hear 
ind the heavy breathing of yuletide 
the 


and 


shoppers through blue haze of 


summer 

At this point, however, we had to 
turn our attention to the spring ol 
1955. Back from a tour of the prairie 
provinces Norval Bonisteel 
with a collection of rare photographs 


came 


which we 
that 


expect to publish about 


connection with the 


time in 





Alberta 
Bonisteel spent 


hundredth 
and Saskatchewan. 


anniversaries oft 


several weeks digging them out of 
various archives and libraries all the 
way from Montreal to 
Between now 


Calgary. 
and next year we'll 
have completed our selection of the 
thousands of pictures he’s sieved 
through. 

Having moved mentally into the 
next year we were pulled back to 
November 1954 when Blair Fraser 
came in from Greenland and Pierre 
Berton Baffin the 
Arctic. We’ve had several people 


exploring various aspects of the Can- 


from Island in 


adian north lately, and we plan to 
bring you their findings in one of our 
full 


thought and planning will have gone 


November issues A year’s 


into it when (or, perhaps we should 


say, if) it’s complete 

In addition, we did some thinking 
ibout June in June for we were hard 
at work planning our June covers 
Not this year’s covers, of course 
next year’s. 

No single issue of Maclean’s, then, 
is the product of a sudden burst of 
energy, but of a long continuing pro- 
Take current 
The Costain series had its 


cess. this issue, for 


example. 





recall rightly, three or 


; 
venesis 
genesis, il we 


four years ago We h ippened to meet 


Costain at a cocktail and he 


told 


party 


us he was writing a history of 


French Canada. We said instant 
ly we'd like to publish it The 
manuscript was in our hands more 
than a year ago but we held up 
publication until we could get il 


lustrations that do justice to the text 
On the other hand, our leading article 
the St 
its genesis only a few weeks ago. The 
day the U.S 
bill, 
work. His manuscript was practically 


about Lawrence Seaway had 
Congress ratified the 


seaway Fred Bodsworth set to 
torn from his typewriter and rushed 
to our printing plant on north Yonge 
Street. 

All of which explains, perhaps, why 
editors sometimes seem slightly con- 
fused. Around about now we ought 
to be thinking about Valentine’s Day. 


Say, what year is this, anyway? * 


MAGAZINE, 


MACLEAN'S 





AUGUST 1, 


55 


1954 
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This man a 
an help you with your 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


ES, he can because he’s a postman and will... 


if you wish bring you the benefits of our 


strictly confidential “'‘guidance-by-mail’’ investment 


service, 


Chrough this service we now maintain regular contact 


with many investors large and small ... 


inalysing their requirements, making suggestions and 


providing up-to-date information on securities in 


which they may be interested. 


Write us today without obligation .. for the 


answer (to any specific investment problem you may 


have or for assistance in framing the investment 


] 
policy best suited to your needs. 


NESBITT, THOMSON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


Hiead Office: 355 St. James Street West, MONTREAI 
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OU CAN’T faze a Westerner, 
male or female. The female we 

have in mind was a Moose Jaw 
woman who drove home late in a 
teeming rain wearing a short jacket 
that 


for the billowing skirt of her best 


would be no protection at all 
taffeta gown. She was so sure the 
dress would be ruined she even con- 
sidered squirming out of it, leaving 
it in the car and making a dash for 
her door in jacket and slip, but there 
was a street lamp right in front of 
the house and someone might happen 
along. Just then someone did, a rain 
soaked stranger whom she promptly 
accosted. 

‘Would you be so kind,” she 
asked, as to 


turn left at the end of the hall, and 


go into that house 
bring me one of the long coats you 


here?’”’ Without 


will find hanging 
a word he went into the house, down 
the hall, turned left, brought her a 
long coat he found hanging there and 
in Moose 


that happened every 


went on his way as though 
Jaw things like 


rainy night. 


Hamilton police have been hand 


ing out silver dollars to drivers 

1 courtesy campaign, and one con 

stable made an eager beeline for a 
4 


I 


actually stopped his ca 
Lo help children CTOSS 
j 


considerably 


and got out 
the street He was 
closer inspectior 


redfaced when o1 


the courteous one turned out to be 
t} | 
i VV-clad sé ue i ne Police 
ifety divisio whict 1 launched 
he provran 
S s S 
() June VE I 
(,al ymal issed a ne i 
+ ] ‘ | F 
y if ee 
‘ r } 
eal co ¢ t 


| GIVE YOU OUR DADS’~ -> 
“AND YOURE WELCOME | f 
TO ‘EM! __ i=) > 1 





oud trown W he e go the 
nouse there Vas Wile i i mo € 
staring disma er the rol } 
front door ing i} g@ ine ead 
Wha a I’ve had w I ne ! 
hy ghed Tor ' l¢ ‘ 

ss about the ew e | ¢ 4 


Jit clouted f 

“Don’t worry,” her friend coun- 
seled They'll get over it W here 
are they going, all dressed up? 

‘The father and son banquet 
and young Tommy - got to propose 


the toast to “Our Dads.’ "7 
Parade pays $5 to S10 for true 
Canadian scene. No 


Maclean's Magazine. 


WHA 

Soy HALLO- MADAME 

Bid, TROOSEAU'S ?- 

Qc Wa | THINK I've 

Ai ~~ UNCOVERED 

a SOMETHING / 

TL eS r\ . 

be delivered later and s ne evel 
phoned back to the manager after 
she got home. But the skirt wasn’t 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the 
contributions can 


421 University Ave.. 


eae TR Ae 


This Calgary woman had such a 
time finding the dress she wanted j 


have tried on a dozen 


she must 
before she discovered the right one 


And is if that weren’t enough for a | 


body to stand, when the clerk had 
put all the rejects back on the racks | 
and went to get the selected garment 
wrapped, the skirt was missing. The 
staff turned the store upside down 
the frustrated shopper left her ad 


dress in case it turned up and could 





to be found anywhere until the 


customer went to bed that night 


and discovered she had it on under 


the dress she’d worn shopping 
” * ” 


umberman Whos as 


\ Frederittor 
ng as other New 


>» . L 
Brur SwicKel! 


never locks his car door or worries 
ibout what he leave V on the se 
vas considerably le d p 
? ) 
scot 4 ned ire 
1 er st ft he'd 
ock Oo 
‘ A ‘ a r 
ip eared he 8) é I é é 
his <« } noro , t r 
} y 
nere S { ) ] 
ked le he I he 
oO nd ‘ 1 be 
tie ’ ) I t ‘ 
Oo Oo 
ees 
; 
} K ¢ ‘ 1e reac e( ‘ 
eve ear j ! d 
Edt: onto Vit i rou se or 
gumdrop gobbk The e! 
played it in pairs, holding hand 
prevent cheating is tne p Pyle 
iwa il Opposite ends o I< 4 
) sti £ tne V t r I { 
gumdrop tied the middle Bu 
when the shouts of victory had die 
4 Vv one rem ning Y ; 
away ) rema ing pa Ve i 
covered still gobbling. gob vO 
\ till g ing, gol 
Ding with mounting trustration al 
TY a i] ly ‘ ’ 1 
the gumdrop still dangling Phe 
didn’t have a front tooth betwe« 


them. 


current 
iddress 


Toronto. 


be returned, Parade. c/o 








,“ \. [low many of these people 


4 
~I™5 need a doctor? 








For the surest way to stay healthy is to get in the 


{ll of them! And in treat sult th 

Most of them are feeling fine and want to stay that t y¢ iid ual 
way. And that’s exactly why they need a doctor. a se os H 

He d 


habit of consulting a doctor regularly. 


\ prompt report to your doctor of any real change 

in your physical condition may allow him to halt 

lisease before it becomes serious. A regular medi 

cal check-up may detect some illness before you are 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., LTD. 


Manufacturing Laboratories, Walkerville, Ontario 


9 says T. Y. Arseneau 


They warned us about the “Alaska Highway...’ of Beaverville, Ilinois 


2 ee it 
he 


FEMS et 
ated Cs a he oe 
“‘Peaple who had made the long overland trip to Alaska called it a ‘hazardous journey’ and 
cautioned us to take along at least two sets of special heavy-duty tires! My wife and I settled for 


“In the wilds of Canada we found Atlas “But we didn’t even have a flat. Our Atlas 
dealers ready and willing to back these tires pulled through mud, snow and razor-sharp 
tires without delay or quibbling. gravel with enough traction for two cars. 





“‘We had to travel in ‘convoys’ of 3 or 4 cars to make The famous guarantee on Atlas tires 

sure we would have help when needed. Good thing is honored on-the-spot by 38,000 eas 

we did——one car in our group had 17 flats!”’ Atlas dealers in Canada and 48 states. It pays to get tires and tubes that are 
Sadek built for tough use and extra mileage. 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA (€SS0) ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE Every Atlas tire is fully querenteed 


in writing by Imperial Oil Limited. 








